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PASSING AWAY. 


All beauty is fairest when passing away, 
And gains a new charm in its subtle decay, 
A radiance of touching fragility given 

To all that is fading—to mark it for heaven. 








The sun's latest beam is the brightest he throws; 

His course is most splendid when nearest its 
close ; 

And Day waning fast, of ite end gives no sign, 

Save the brief and bright hectic that veils its de- 
cline. 


The forest has no summer charm that compares 
With the fever of glory it afterwards wears, 
With the flushes of splendor in which it is dyed 
When incendiary Autumn his torch has applied. 


But soon smouldering ashes are all that proclaim 

Where it then lights to gold, where it kindles to 
flame; 

Tis the fire that consumes it that brightens 
awhile, 

And it stands in the blaze of Its funeral pile. 


In perfection of beauty the rose meets its doom, 
And dfes in the fulness and flush of its bloom; 
The fruit ere the glow of ite ripeness is o’er, 
Whera most fair to the eye, has decay at its core. 


Alas for the sunset! alas for the trees! 

For the flower and the fruit! But no—sigh not 
for these; 

The stem has more promise, the rose has mere 
buds— 

There is morn to the sky, there is spring to the 
woods, 


But « beauty more radiant we sadly deplore, 

Which passeth like these, and then bloometh no 
more— 

More dear to our hearts, and more glad to our 
eyes, 

Than the blossoms of spring or the light of the 


1 YOUNG GIRL'S LETTERS, 


BY MADAME OTTILIE WILDERMUTH. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND, 


NINTH LETTER. 

Who would have thought, dear Julia, that 
in this house, seemingly so peaceful and mo- 
notonous, 80 many sorrows have found place! 
I am really troubled, that the poetic and joy- 
ful life of a student no longer appears in the 
same lightto me! Oh, this cold, rude world 
has crue] necessities ! 

But, my darling, tell me, I beg of you, if it 
is possible, can what my mother told me in 
her last letter be true! what she says of— 
(ah, my dear mother, little did she imagine 
what a blow the news would be to her child !) 
—of—I can scarcely bear to trace the name, 
—of—Almorini! What! he a cheat! a good- 
for-nothing! a clock-maker's apprentice! a 
musical clock-maker ! and who, with his fine 
voice, figure, and Italian appearances, de- 
ceived even the directors of the institute! 
What, he! shamefully driven away for his 
debts and lies! it cannot, it ought not to be! 


“ The heart I deemed so fall of force and love, 
The brow as pure as yonder sun above!” 


And the graceful smile, the noble form, the 
look, the deep, dark glance | Oh, I beg you 
write me word quickly that aii is error and 
calumny. But if it be true? Then, dearest, 
be silent, and let me weep to think that any- 
thing that seemed so fair could finish thus | 


“ And must they change to pains and «marts, 
These lovely dreams of youthful hearts ?” 


Here I am of course obliged to be silent as 
© what touches me so profoundly; were it 
not for this shadow, I should like the life in 
this house better and better every day. I can 
assist my aunt in many things now; I have 
even prepared a few dishes myself, and To- 
bias thought they were delicious. So solid 
82 appetite as his is a little prosaic; but 1 was 
nevertheless quite flaitered by his approba- 











GIL SPRINGS AT TARR FARM, OIL CREEK, VENANGO COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The above, engraved expressly for Tnx 
Foer, represents the Oil- Works at Oil Creek, 
Pennsylvania, where, as well as at other 
points the business has assumed dimen- 
sions that promise soon to make it one 
of the mest important branches of our 
commerce, Petroleum has already become 
absolutely indispensable in certain branches 
of manufacture. The materials for dying the 








crae, Magenta, Solferino, &c, can all be ex- 
tracted from petroleum, or rock-oil, It is 
largely weed in other trades, in Europe as 
well as in this country. 

In the front of the illustration is shown a 
large vat, or cistern, in which a spouting well 
is running the oil. Owing to the specific light- 
ness of the petroleum it floats upon the surface 





new shades of red and purple, known as Ma- | 





of water, and any deleterious matter which 
may be mixed with it js at one precipitated to 
the bottom whence it is readily extricated. 
The oi) is run into good strong forty-gallon 
casks, and dispatched to the refineries at home, 
or exported t every port in Europe. Phillips’ 
Well is estimated to yield 3,000 casks per week. 

The uses of this oil are many. In re 
fining, spirita of petroleum are produced, 





from which a turpentine substitute is made, 
now being largely used in the place of spirits 
of turpentine. The next and the most impor- 
tant derivative is the petroleum oil, used for 
burning in paraffin-lampa. Lubricating ols 
and greases are likewise extracted from It, 
and wax also in great quantities. In the 
United States and Canada more than one 








hundred refineries have been erected. 





tion. I have paid another visit to the sick; 
this time my aunt went with me; she wishes 
me to begin with the best people. We went 
to see a young girl who had suffered greatly 
in her feet for several years, and who is 
almost always in bed. She is alone for whole 
days together, while her parents are at work 
in the fields; but her little room is very clean 
and neat; my aunt has persuaded me to teach 
her crochet, so that she might work at it; it 
pleases us both; I am not so embarrassed as 
I was in my first visit to the sick, and Chris- 
tine is not too timid either; she has read a 
great deal, especially in the Bible, Arndt, 
and works of that hind. You cannot im- 
agine what clearness and serenity of mind 
this young girl possesses! Yes, dear heart, 
we have changed parts; it is I who take les- 
sons from Christine while I am with ber, 
although she does not perceive it. So much 
peace and gentleness united to so much mis- 
fortune! Iam almost ashamed of my joys, 
and of my sorrows too! 

I have an immense quantity of things to do 
at present; my embroidery ia laid aside; I 
am making a counterpane for my uncle, out 
of the curtain that I intended fer my cham- 
ber window ; as for collars, sleeves and chemi- 
scttes, I have enough to last for « long time, 
and I haveso many other things to do that I 
cannot occupy myself with them now. 

My aunt has a poor washerwoman in the 
village ; while the poor woman is busy wash- 
ing, her five little girls swarm like ants 
about the court-yard ; they are called Nannely, 


Louiselie, Minnely, Hammely, and Roselly, 


and resemble each other like the thorns on a 
hedge, only that each one is a little taller 
than the other. Asit has been very damp 
lately, my aunt advised me to take them into 
the house; I have gradually become familiar 
with them al]; I wanted to give them lessons, 
to “ keep school,” as they call it in the pretty 
English storics, but my aunt thinks they will 
learn all that is necessary at the village 
school, so I only occupy myself with the 
youngest ones. I made them some dolls; you 
should have seen how delighted they were | 
Annamreile even cut out some dresses for 
the little girls themselves. In the evenings, 
I have knitted them some stockings. My 
head is almost turned with so many occupa- 
tions, and I wish that I had my aunt's happy 
quietude; she can do everything at once, and 
everything is finished at the right time. She 
has made me,promise that I will not neglect 
my piano forte practice; in some old volumes 
of music that lay in a corner, and that once 
belonged to the beloved Berths, I have found 
some romances and minuets, and I have 
learned them. Formerly, I did not care to sing 
any music bat Italian, you know why; now, 
when I sing these old songs, uncle laughs 
and weeps with emotion ; | was never befure 
made so happy by any applause ! 

And Tobias! would you believe it! he is 


forget it,” he says. It is a singular lesson; 
my pupil asks me several questions about 
things that I do not very well understand ; 
then he takes up the grammar and begins to 
give mea leason. I have only just found out 
that he is an excellent Greek and Latin scho- 
lar. He is not so dry as I thought, and our 
lesson hour sometimes passes very gayly. 
But in my quiet room I ask myself often: 





“Is it possible? has this heavenly star fallen 
into the dust ?” 
“ In silence mournful tears I shed, 
The crowd sees but my joyous smile! 
These wearied eyes can shine the while, 
Yet o’er my soul is darkness «pread ! 
And could we dic of pain and woe, 
Then had this pulse ceased long ago!” 


There is no probability of my death at pre- 
sent; I even fear, that when we meet again, 


decline is over! 

Iam now wearing my hair in broad ban- 
deaus; the Chinese style did not please my 
aunt. Annamreile has lately told me about my 
grand-uncle and grand-aunt'’s marriage; you 
shall hear it the next time I write. And I beg 
of you, darling, to send me an answer quick- 
ly; it will bring life or death to your afflicted 
friend Fanny. 


STORIES OF THE OLD SEAMSTRESS, 


RACHEL AND LEAH, 

“T have already told you how Henry (the 
merchant), who was a tal! man of a fine figure 
(although not so handsome a# Robert), unex- 
pectedly bronght his betrothed home, She 
was called Rosalie, and was the most beauti- 
ful young girl that leversaw. She was very 
different from our ange! Bertha, however! 
She had bair as black as*et, and as brilliant 
as a looking-glass; and such eyes !— Robert 
laughingly called them a double. barrelled 
gun. Bhe had the step of a queen, and 
cheeks as red and velvety as a peach. 

“But she was very poor; her father had 
been a bankrupt. Henry had made her ac- 
quaintance at the time of the sale of her fa- 
ther’s effects, and they were betrothed the 
very next day. Henry was stil! quite young, 
and my former master thought that in mar- 
riage, not taste alone, but personal interest 
also should be consulted. When the mamma 
told whe it was that he loved, the papa an- 
grily replied, ‘What fully! could he not 
just ss well have falien in love with a rich 
girl’ 


“ But what was done was done. The love- 


he would not have said a word against this 
marriage project. 





you will think I look too robust; all idea of | 





now my pupil in French ; “for fear 1 should | together; she brought three clegant bonnets 


with her, and three very handsome pairs of 
gaiter boota, but not one pair of strong leather 
shoes; she came secretly to me every morn- 
ing to havé her hair plaited, for she could not 
dress it herself; and she was very communi- 
cative with me, because she always had so 
many things to be mended. Oh, you should 
have seen how she did the mending herself! 
She stuck court plaster under her black silk 
dreas to hide the worn places! 

“She put on a pretty velvet cloak while her 
hair was being dressed, with deci hand 
kerchief tied round he? meck Dy way of cra 
vat, And the embroidered collara that were 
merely tacked to her dreas! No, my child, 
she was not the wife for a merchant! if I 
were a man, and a young girl pleased me, I 
would have her linen examined by & seam- 
stress to find out whether she would make a 
good housekeeper, Henry's mother certainly 
made her private remarks on al) thie, but she 
said nothing; and when Roeralie looked at 
you with her eyes that shone like the sun, 
you forgot everything. The father finished by 
being enchanted with her, and consoled him- 
self with the hope that Carl would make a 
more reasonable choice, 

“ Henry established himself, according to his 
father’s wishes, in a small town, From there 
he visited Bremen, Hamburg, and all the 
principal commercial towns; be war to bea 
dealer in tobacco and cheese, But he wanted 
to get married at once, and thought of that 
more than anything else; he fancied that 
matters were going on swimmingly. The 
young lady told him, halflanghingly, half 
seriously, that the most fearful idea to her 
had always been that of becoming the wif 
of a cheese or herring dealer; she besought 
him, with tears in her eyes, to become a 
banker, or at least to establish himself in 
some fashionable business in the imperial 
residence; but she saw that this could not be, 
and she had to content herself with seeing 
her husband direct a spice warehouse; but 
she made it a condition that he should never 
request her to put ber foot ip the place; so 
she lived in the upper stories like a princess; 
she had velvet-covered furniture, brocade 
curtains, and even a crystal wash-band basin 
on her wilette table! But her sheets and 
table linen were of cotton! and the kitehen 
was always locked, lest any strangers should 
chance to see its continual disorder! her 
saucepans were cracked, her kitchen utensils 
all of china, nothing of pewter, so that a 
continual musi 
up, and the back yard was paved with china 
of all the colors of the rainbow. She thought 


ly, merry young girl Goished by charming | that she was an excellent housekeeper, and 
my old master, and had not his resources been | 
almost exhausted by Robert's extravagances, | coffee and sugar fur nothing. 


that a great saving was made when one had 


“ My former mistress was eecretly annoyed 
by all thia, but Robert's death effaced all 


“The young betrothed did not please al-' petty griefs, and only lef a place for deep 


of cracked plates was kept} 








sorrow. She resisted this trouble less bravely 
than former ones, and but for a short time; 
she had to take to her bed for several weeks. 
Henry's wife came to take care of her, and 
did it with the best will in the world; if she 
had only lost the key of the store-room a 
little less often! Bhe made my mistress so 
impatient with her carelessness, that at last | 
had to take the nurse's place 

“ Of all the visitors whom the sick lady re 
ceived, the most agreeable to her was Made 
moiselle Louise, the daughter of the bail'(! of 
Neeburg; she was not in the least handsome, 
but, pale, retiring, and of a quict disposition; 
the moet exquisite niceness reigned in her 
whole person and manners; she always 
seemed to be at rest, and yet she did twice nas 
much as other Bhe was an only 
daughter, a rich heiress; but in spite of her 
fortune, she waa one of the most sensible and 
modest of young girls. When she changed 
a plece of gold, she even counted the cop 
pers, There was an accomplished young 
lady, indeed ! 

“ She came to see us one day, while Henry's 


people. 


wife was still there; she was just going to ait 
down beside the sick bed, when she saw, un- 
der a chair close by, a magnificent crape 
shaw!, of Madame lHomalie’s, (she always 
dragged something after her!) she raised and 
folded it, without saying a word. I said to 
her: 

“* Yon should buy such a shaw! as that for 


yourse!f.’ 
“* And why ” she replied, looking at her 
reflection in the glass, with a smile; ‘my 


figure would not suit such a shawl,’ 

“She was right; yet it became Madame 
Itesalic admirably. 

“ Although Mademoiselle Louise loved the 
old lady very much, she came here but sel- 
dom; I fancied that she tried to avoid young 
Mr. Carl, and without reason; for be did not! 
pay her the least attention, after he had once 
greeted her; I saw that his indifference cave 
my mistress pain, and I also saw that Louise | 
kept her eyes cast down, and sewed and 
knitted with redoubled zeal when my yOung 
master was there, and that when she read | 
aloud before him, the sound of her voice was 


quite remarkable; but he did not remark any- 
thing of it. And why should she care’ One 
who possesses a fortune like hers is never in 





need of suitors! 
“The old lady died. ‘God give me rest | 
she often said in her prayers; and perhaps} 
her prayer was granted, for she was weary « t| 
suffering. During the days that immediately 
preceded her death, she was often alone wih 
Car!, and she blessed him a thousand Limes, | 
as the beloved son, who had not given her a 
single hour of sorrow, I never found « it | 
what she saif to him; but I am sure that she 
did not impose any command on bim, for 
she had too much good sense for such a 
thing ; she knew that it is God who dispoes 


i 

i 
i 
: 
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splendid as formerly in vary ag” 
time he visited his father, I heard 
master move his money 


ii 


between them; the young would then 
cry and shut herself up in her room; be 
‘wusbd iesoeh @h the door sath che aponad i 


wept for joy. 

“When the time of mourning was over, 
the wedding was to take place; Louise some 
times paid us a visit; and, as my old master 
besought her, she already began, although 
with great reserve, to occupy herself with the 
household affairs, and whatever she touched 
could not have been better done. 


“The betrothed couple were not so tender 


childish names, they had no little secrets, and 
manifested no desire to be alone. It was all 
very proper; I thought, myself, that as they 
were betrothed, they should have been « lit- 
tle more tender, and I sometimes fancied that 
Miss Louise was also of my opinion. Miss 
Lanuise came once more, a few weeks before 
the wedding. My old master wished to give 
up the entire direction of the house to the 
young people, and had therefore a great deal 
to say to them ; Louise came with me up tothis 
rooin, Where we wanted to examine the linen, 
to see what could still be made use of, &c, 
We heard my old master and his son talking 
in the next room, La that room there was @ 
large chest, containing family papers which 
they needed, We did not suspect that any- 
thing secret was going on, so we kept very 
quiet, for fear of disturbing the gentlemen; 
that Louise was so near, they had no idea, 
and certainly did not think stout me; when 
you have lived a long time la « Louse, you 
are as good as nobody. 

“My old master was doub'less showing 
some papers to Mr. Carl. ‘There, you see 
what your brothers have already had; more 
than now remains to the property; Robert, 
poor buy, spent a great deal besides that; 
but with your bride's fine fortune 

“*Of course, said Carl, with a bitter tone 
that | had never before heard in his voice, 
‘with my bride's fortune! My brothers were 
able to do as they pleased; they enjoyed life 
im every way; they loved and married ac- 
cording to the wish of their bearta, while [ 
stayed at home working like a beast of bur- 
len! to marry me 
without love, and for money, s that you 
may be enabled ww re establish the eststa-— 
Of course!’ le walked up and down the 
room with great strides; 1 trembled like @ 
poplar leaf, and did uot dare Ww look at 
Louise. 

“* But, dear Carl,’ said my old master, in 
& trembling voice, ‘no one forced you to ix’ 

“*Forced!? No, | was pot violently driven 
to it; but my mother’s wish, your opinion, 
our ruined fortune, and Henry's continual 
drains on our purse, have coustrained me to 
make what I would fain persuade myvelf is @ 
noble sacrifice; but now that the hour ig 
come, I see the meanness of the action.’ 


' 


and now peopie choose 


“* But, Carl, bas your betrothed no other 
value than ber money? Is our plan such 


a wrong vne! 

“*It is precisely because I do justice to heg 
merit that I think it wrong w offer her my 
haad without loving her.’ 

“* Well, then, go, in God's name! seek 
beautiful wife,’ said my old master sadly; 
‘you shall not, take a rich one on account of 
me; I have sufticient for the fow days that 
rewairn to me on earth.’ But when Carl 
found his father so much afflicted, he wag 
greatly troubled, for he has an excellen$ 
heart. Ile consoled him, and assured him 
that he was not unbappy, but only fearful of 
acting ignobly; that doubtless all would end 
well, for he meant to show so much affection 
and kindness to his wife, that she wonld 


' never suspect that he did not love her deep- 
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hed done « few moments before. She 
was generally 90 calm and quiet! ‘He 
y money! be shall bave all, all 
I wil 


trothal ring, and gave it to me, to return to 
him; I no longer knew what to do. Then ! 
took courage. I told ber bow uafortunate » 
rupture would be, so few days before the in- 
tended marriage day ; I showed her the deso- 
lation of ber parents, Carl's old father's sor 
row; she would not hear me speak of Carl's 
grief; but she understood at length that he 


household to do better than this young wo- 
most of God's 
blessings, morning until 
night, busied with little as well as great 
things, disdaining no occupation, as though 
she were the humblest of creatares; and 
doing everything with so much quiet and 
sweetness, that lt was easy to see that the 
strength she spenj on her dally tasks came 
from above. And with what care and re- 
apect she surrounded my old master! How 
she read his wishes in his eyes! I neversaw 
anything like it. He must have been happy, 
for successcs and blessings in everything fel) 
upon our bouse, as if while we were asleep. 

“ But we had not much gayety. There was 
too much constraint and reserve ia the young 
wife's manner when she was alone with her 
busbend. I saw how often his heart over- 
flowed, and how he longed to tell ber whata 
woman he thought ber! But she did not ap 
pear to eee anything of it, and he found no 
opportunity to explain himecl(. 

“Bhe fell il; she had nursed his father 
during an attack of malignant fever, and ahe 
was now seriously i)l with it herself, I nursed 
her, and she requested her busband not to 
come near her, on account of the infection, 
but he would not be kept away by fear, and 
was continually in herroom. On the seventh 
day her illness reached its crisis; even the 
doctor, before going away, spoke to my mas- 
ter, but did not tel) him anything consoling 
of encouraging. 

“ The poor lady looked as if she had ceased 
to breathe; I was alone with her for the 
night watch. Her husband entered, as pale 
as death. ‘ Leave me,’ he said; ‘1 will watch 
to-night.’ I would not allow it, but he waved 
me sway, and said, ‘If I am to lose her, I 
will at least be with her to the last, and 
alone! And he fell at the foot of the bed, 
burying his head in the counterpane, sobbing 
and crying like achild. Ah, ft is fearful to 
gece a man weep! ‘Such a treasure was too 
great a blessing for me! I was not worthy 
of herf he said. Then be tried t conquer 
his feelings, and forced me to tell him every- 
thing; then he sat down by the bedside with 
something like calmness. One of the sick 
lady's hands lay on the counterpane; he 
placed bis own gently upoe it. I went into 
6 room pear by, eo as to be at hand in case I 
should be neeJed. 

“In the middle of the night I heard the 
noise of low talking; I feared that the last 
bour had come, and | looked into the room. 
Our invalid seemed to be yet very weak, but 
ber husband's head was bent over her, and 
they were talking together. I felt very 
anxious, but as I did not like to enter just 
then, I went away quietly. . 

“The mext morning I saw that Madame 
Louise was sti) in bed, and motionless; on 
entering, I feared she might be dead, until | 
eaw her smiling; & was an angelic amile, like 
that of children ; she amd her husband looked 
at each other with eyes! ab. my child, such 
eyes! Madame Rosalie never appeared so 
beautiful to me as the invalid looked that 
morning, in spite of her weakness 1 feared 
that she would certainly dice, for the looked 
60 much like an angel! 

“Bat she did not die; she got well, and re- 
assumed ber old occupations; what life and 
love she put into every thing she did then! 

“Daring the night she had been so ill, she 
hed found out how much she was beloved. 
Ghe and ber husband did not say the stupid 
@hings 2 each other that Henry and his wife 
formerly did; but when they looked a! cach 
thar, it was os if a pure light shone around 
thom. Her busband did not call ber ‘his 
tar, his rose, bis nightingale,’ as Henry used 
to call his bride, nor did be say wuch ableurd 





ness of to-day of to-morrow, but it was easy 
to eee what confidence be hed in her, and 
how bappy this confidence made ber! Ab, 
my child, « conversation like that would be 
more agrecable \) me than an evening passe! 
in « grove of roses” 

“For me, Annamreiie,” | ssid t ber, “I 
should like to be happy both in the grove of 
rosea, and in the little saloon, too '" 

“Vou are not far wrong, my child. Well, 
that may happen; but I think that hap; iness 
in marriage is something like » grain of 
wheat; if you merely play with {t, without 
serious cultivation, & dies very soon; bul if 
you prepare a good ground for it, and nurse 
it zealously, it swells and grows benea'h the 
good God's sun, and bears blessed frulta 

“Our old master lived to see many happy 
days; when he loabed at the busband and 
wife, he seomed so glad and content, and 
often secretly made me «4 signa w olmerve 
them ; at that time, I was often of the fam!'y 
circle.” 

“And the beautiful Hosalie?” 1 asked. 
(You know, Julia, that she was my grand- 
mother.) “I wanted to find out if I resem- 
bled her a little.” 

“ Rosalie? ah, that ended sadly. She did 
not understand economy, and always spent 
more than she got. When she made soup, 
she put cake instead of bread into it, to give 
it a better favor. My young master assisted 
them as much as he could, but their ship 
went to pieces. At last, there was no way to 
avoid misfortune ; Henry became a bankrupt 
like his father-in-law, and came to live here 
with his wife and son. (Annamreile always 
forgets that this son was my own father !) 
Ah, dear child, God grant that you may never 
hear such hard words from a husband's 
mouth as the poor Rosalie was obliged to 
hear! Nothing was left of the grove of roses, 
except the thorns. 

“Henry obtained a bookkeeper's place. 
Rosalie remained here, and Loulse was « 
good and faithful sister to her, This beauti- 
ful young woman certainly had an excellent 
disposition ; she became much more reason- 
able, and began, with good will, to learn 
everything she was capable of learning. The 
wife and husband lived together subsequent- 
ly; things went much better then, but Ma- 
dame Rosalie did not live very long. 

“ And thus the fate of Leah was a happier 
one than that of the beautiful Rachel.” 


TENTH LETTER. 


Since I have heard Aunamreile's story, I 
look, with a very different eye on the old 
couple, and I ovly now understand the sweet 
peace and happy union of their hearta. I am 
sorry to think that my father was so much 
estranged from my excellent uncle, but I can 
understand that the latter, afler having done 
eo much for my father and grandfather, was 
dissatiafied with a marriage, contracted with- 
out his consent; and my excellent father 
scoms to have had rather a violent temper 
But my uncle certainly makes compensa- 
tion in hia affection fur me; they show me 
every possible kindness here, and since | 
have heard my great-aunt's story, I would do 
any thing to please her. She begins to have 
more confidence in my talent for housekeep 
ing, and she has even told me confidentially 
that she feels she is growing old, and that she 
would willingly resign a part of her power 
to younger hands. No doubt Cousin Tobias 
will Gnd, some fine day, the daughter of a 
registrar,—his ideal, with fifteen sisters, and 
will bring her into the family! 

Our French lesson hour continues to pass 
very agrecably, and I always learn more 
from my pupil, than he dees from me. 

Now that you have learned part of the fa- 
mily genealogy from Annamreile and me, 
you would doubtless like to know about To- 
bias’s origin. He is the son of my great- 
uncle's only daughter (two sons died young.) 
The daughter was called Louise, like her mo- 
ther; she was the eldest, and ber birth took 
place a year after my great-aunt’s illuess. 
She was not very pretty, and she had not so 
much talent for housckeeping as her mother, 
but she was a good, gay, pious creature, It 
appeared a singular thing, to this simple, 
quiet family, that the young lady should fall 
ia love with a young officer who iad resided 
in her parents’ house for some time. 

My great-uncle would not hear of this 
marriage, but my great-aunt wished that her 
daughter might enjoy that greatest happi- 
ness of youth, the pleasure of being beloved, 
(which she had not at first enjoyed, herself!) 
and #0 my great-uncle gave his consent, lo 
please her. 

The young soldier determined to abandon 
the military profession, and to plant cabbages 
with his father-in-law. But this calm happi- 
ness was but of short duration. At the time 
of the war of deliverance, he left his young 
wife, with her parents’ consent, hoping to re- 
turn home soon. But it was otherwise de- 
creed. He fell at Waterloo, before his son 
had seen the light. Louise did not long sur- 
vive the birth of her child. “ Poor orphan,” 
she sald, in dying, “ may God send au ange!) 
to guide thee like Tobias, since thy father 
and mother have lef{ thee!” And so my 
cousin was christened Tobias. I can no longer 
laugh st his name, and when he wld me 
that he had never pressed a father's hand, or 
looked on a mother's smile, 1 was ready to 
ery. To be an orphan! that must fill the 
beart with an eternal melancholy ! 

And thus my great-auat's quict eyes have 
already shed many teara, but the inward bliss 
she has found in marriage, jas become deeper 
@m scoount of these trials. 

Whee I am married—(do not laugh, Julia, 
for everything is possible in this world!) I 
shall only wk my busband to love me as 
tenderly im my old age, and to look at me as 
kindly as my great-uncle looks at and loves 
wy great-aunt ; although he does not address 
tender speeches to her, But my dreams are 
nothing but dreams! 

Tobias has told me that be wished to study 
im order to become o physician; bul my 
grest-uncie bad such « horror of the Univer 
sity, om account of his poor brother Robert, 





that he implored Tobias, with tears, to give 


up the idea. Ho Tobias ardently embrncsd 
the carrer of his grandiather, whore heir be 
will be. The daughter will be 
well able to keep half her fificen sisters with 
her! 

Bot few days must pass before the arrival 
of my mother and Edward. I think of tt 
with untold delight Now I can help to 
make butter ; my mother wil) certainly think 
it excellent, and I df to cook the first dinner 
for them, for so my sunt has promised me. 
And when my mother sees my flower-garden ! 
I can hardly bear to think of the day when 
we shall leave this house! You cannot do 
better, dear Julia, than to come soon, and see 
your country friend Fanny, 

P. 8. Is it then true about Almorini? 


“Belleve no more, my alsters, the vain osthe 
of men!" 


Now, dear heart, 1 must beg of you to burn 
all the Jetiers in which I bave spoken of him, 
in even the most indirect manner ; bury all— 
will you not?—ia the most profound silence. 
God be praised that I never spoke one word 
in his presence, except my answers in the 
singing class! Once more, let us bury all 
that 


“ Knoweat thou why my tomb is so profound? 
Because, in leaving this dul) earth's ead round, 
There would I bury all this heart once felt, 

The love, the woe, that once within it dwelt!” 


Sincerely, Julia, do you believe that I ever 
really loved him? 


ELEVENTH LETTER. 
Dear and very dear Julia, my mother and 
Edward are here, they think I look very well, 
and we are all so happy together! 
To-day we shall celebrate my great-unclc's 
birth-day in the vine arbor; and another fes- 
tival also; imagine what?—my betrothal 
with—with—now I hope God will give me 
grace to write that name down! Well, with 
my Cousin Tobias 
Above all, my darling friend, do not pity 
me, for I gave my cousent of my own free 
will; I think I shall be very happy, for (do 
not think ill of me for it !)--for—I fancy that 
I love him, and that I never loved one 
elac; when I accept his hand, I shall do so 
with the fullest confidence in him as the 
guide and support of my life. 
How «id it all happen so suddenly f—Ah, 
dear heart, it happened very gradually and 
quietly; whea I think that we were once 
such strangers to each other, almost enemies! 
—I can hardly understand how it came about. 
This morning early, | was arranging the 
arbor for the festival. Tobias came ia, and 
waited some time without speaking, but I 
saw that he wanted to say something that he 
found very diMicult to utter. Ah, Julia, I 
had expected it for a long time, in apite of 
that Sophie and her fifteen sisters! At last 
he asked me—but I cannot write all that; 
perhaps I will whisper it in your ear when 
you come here, Ah, dear Julia, they were 


“Harmonious words, enchanting to the ear, 

Delicious vows, and oaths of deathless love! 
Tam to him the only woman dear, 

And, while he Uves, to me be'll constant 

prove!” 

1 did not quite say no; and then I saw 
a face aparkiing with joy, and it seemed as 
if an endless fesiival was commencing for 


me ! 

Byt I was very anxious to know how my 
great-uncle and aunt would receive the news! 
What, a feolish little head like mine, mis- 
treas, manageress, and heiress of this estate! 
They accepted me as a beloved child, with 
delight, Then we went together to my dear 
mamma, Bhe wept for joy! Edward is as 
happy asa king, now that be has a brother- 
in-law, and cagpride the farm-horses, 

But we are Mili too poung—or at least 1 am 
—Tobias is twenty-six. He is to travel fora 
year; this was once his dearest wish, but now 
I think that he would willingly give it up; 
and during his absence, I, inexperienced 
child that 1 am! must acquire the knowledge 
required of a good mistress of a house. 
Thank heaven! I shall have » kind and pa- 
tient guide in my great-aunt. 

We made a betrothal visit to Annamreile 
in her garret. I have made her understand 
at last, that 1 am the grand-daughter of 
Henry and the beautiful Rosalie, She laugh- 
ed, and cried, and said that I have losalie’s 
hair, but Bertha’s eyes and heart. However, 
darling Julia, I think | have my own heart, 
and very young and joyful is the heart that 
belongs to your happy friend, Fanny. 

P. 8.—1 have told Tobias all about Almo- 
rini, after beseeching him not to laugh too 
much. He looked at me for a moment with 
grave, almost sorrowful eyes, (mine were not 
grave at all!) then began to smile, and said. 
“Little cousin, can“ any one come early 
enough to be a woman's first lover" 

O®> fancy, Tobias is also calied Robert, and 
he allows me to choose between these two 
names; Robert sounds best, and is the noblest 
and prettiest; so pray tell my young friends 
that my betrothed is called Robert! 





A WOMAN'S LETTER. 


SIX YEARS LATER. 

At last, dear Julia, we may hope to see you 
among us! Who would have thought that 
so long a time would elapse before 1 should 
receive you in my own house! Come then; 
you shall have the littl room in which I 
lived when a young girl; but it is more ele 
gant than it was; the window curtain at 
which I worked so long, is finished at last; I 
do not really know how or when I finished 
it, for fancy work is now one of my “ buried 
dreams.” 

Come and forget the cares of a teacher for 
a few weeks; if you like, you can keep your 
educational talent in practice with my little 
world, that I have unfortunately brought up 
very badly. 

As for me, I have long forgotten my ool- 
lege pedantry ; but my children are charming, 


Tam in o great harry to-day, my dear, for 
the potatoes must be planted, and, if I do not 
the work myself, the roots will 
be mixed. Tobias docs not understand plant- 
ing so well as L_ I have called him Tobias 
again for « long time; he never knew to 
whom I was speaking when I called him Ro- 
bert, and I gained the heart of—Tobias ! 

You must look over my wardrobe when 
you ceme; I would not dare be seen beyond 
the limits of our little town; I have no time 
to think of myself! 

You will be obliged to find our house 
lively, for it mow contains three generations. 
In the upper story, where Aunamreile lived 
in peaceful retreat, my mother has her favor- 
ite rooms. Tobias could not have been more 
amiable and thoughtful than he has been, in 
arranging and furnishing the rooms 80 as to 
please my mother as much as possible. She 
lives altogether with us, and is very glad that 
she has not any household cares; her room 
is « festival place for the children. 

On the second floor our grandparents 
live; they are settled according tw the sim- 
plicity of their tastes; the old sofa with its 
dimity cover, and the arm chair covered with 
black leather; but everything is very conve- 
nient around them. Tobias is astonished 
that grandmother has become #0 easily ha- 
bituated to repose, but she says that she likes 
it very well now. Ido not often leave her 
alone; I climb the stairs about ten times a 
day, to ask her questions about the house, 
and our good grandmother, although leading 
80 quiet a life, does more with her wise coun- 
sels, than I with my busy hands and feet. 
Tobias has had the piano tuned in honor 
of you, and to celebrate your arrival. I play 
so seldom now ! except for our Sunday morn- 
ing choral, in which great and small join. 
My Rosa really has a charming little voice. 
My guitar strings Lav: been unfortunately 
taken off; they were so useful tocut soap! The 
azure blue ribbon has been used to knot on 
the cradle. But when the children are 
grown I intend to rub up my old talents, and 
my French and Italian studies;—I still re- 
member something of Spanish, from time to 
time, But I have learned how to make ad- 
mirable butter; I can even milk the cows if it 
is necessary; but what I have not been able 
to learn, is —— the quiet with which my 
grandmother used to fulfill her daily tasks; I 
am still very noisy in all my occupations. 
My grandmother thinks that it is because 
I am younger and gayer, and it is quite cer- 
tain that she never worked with such vigor- 
ous companions as youth and health. When 
I ask her to tell me the secret of her serenity 
and calmness, she points to her Bible, placed 
on the table that stands near the east win- 
dow. “ There is my talisman; I never found 
a day 80 occupied, or business so pressing, as 
to prevent me from devoting a few moments 
to it in the calm morning hours.” 

Julia, dear Julia, how much I have yet to 
learn ! 

But you must not think that we have be- 
come complete peasants, in spite of the pro- 
fanation of the guitar strings; a good boek 
and a sensible conversation have still a place 
among us,in the winter season especially, 
when our little evening circle is augmented 
by the pastor's society, 

Our carriage will meet you; it is no longer 
the green coach; Tobias bought me a new 
one on my first birthday after our marriage; 
but I must confess that we do not often use 
it. Isend you a list of seeds and cuttings at 
a moderate price, that you will much oblige 
me by bringing with you; and I should like 
to‘ have you buy some cheap woollen stuffs 
for Christmas presents to my servants (one 
cannot see about these things too soon!) a 
pretty morning cap for my mother, and some 
warm slippers for grandmother, But I had 
better put down the commissions on a sepa- 
rate paper. 

What a pity that you cannot see Annam- 
reile! That excellent relic of the oldest 
generation has now slept for two yéars in 
the cemetery where our family already oc- 
cupies a vast space. She lived two years 
after the birth of my little Rosa, but this new 
member of the family completely upset her 
genealogical recollections, A great-grand- 
daughter of the young and beautiful Rosa- 
lie! That was beyond her horizon. But my 
letter is nearly six pages long! That is a 
long unheard of feat me; I rarely write 
now, except to the millers and tradesmen. 
My little world is making a terrible noise 
about me. You will really come and see 
how I can manage a country house! And 
Tobias will tell you how far I have left his 
ideal behind me! Come soon, dear friend, 
to your happy Fanny. 
t@ Asa rather grimly groteeque exhibi- 
tion of our national propensity for money- 
making, it is stated that some of our army 
hospitals are actually embellished with cheer- 
ing advertisements informing the dying pa- 
tient on what conditions his body will be em- 
balmed and sent to his friends! 

t@” The French forces in Mexico are not 
#0 numerous as has been supposed. They do 
not much exceed twerty-five thousand effec- 
tives, and ii will require constant supplies to 
keep them up to that number. 

t@” Many capitalists, it is said, are pur- 
chasing diamonds and jewelry as the best 
and safest manner in which they can invest 
their money. Married ladies strongly advise 
such investments on the part of their hus- 
bands 

t@ “Although you count yourself a 
brighter fellow than I am, yet I can come 
round you,” as the earth said to the sun. 

t27™ It is « vain thing for you to stick your 
finger in the water, and, pulling it out, look 
for a hole: it ts equally vain to suppose that, 
however large @ space you occupy, the world 
will miss you when you die. 

t#” Few parents like to be told of the 
faults of a child. The reason is obvious. All 
faults are cither hereditary or educational, 
and tm either case to point a finger at the 








especially the little boy, who is now trying 


child, is, indirectly, to reprove the parent. 
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Resecrep Communications. —We cannot 
undertake to return rejected eommunics- 
tiona, 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
JOB PRINTING OFFICE is prepared to print 
Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Catalogues, 
Books of Evidence, &c., in a workmanlike mas- 
ner, and on reasonable terma. 

Apply at the Job Office, Number 106 Hudson's 
Alley, below Chestnut Street. (Hudeon’s Alley 
runs southwardly trom Chestnut, between Third 
and Fourth Streets.) 








Apprtioxs To Cives.—Our friends who 
have sent us Clubs, will take notice that we 
are always pleased to receive additional 
names to their Clubs, but they must send 
them at our present rates—as our increased 
expenses compel us to adhere closely to our 
new terma. 





OUR ARMIES. 

Doubtless by the time this paper reaches 
our subscribers, they will have heard in 
greater or less detail of the successful cross- 
ing of the Rappahannock by the Army of the 
Potomac, and the occupation of Fredericks- 
burg—aend it may be, in sddition, of great 


On the 11th, Gen. Burnside, after a furious 
cannonade, succeeded in throwing his bridges 
across the river, and taking possession of the 
front of the town. The 12th was devoted to 
the crossing of the main body of the army— 
no small work, as the reader may imagine. 
This difficult operation of crossing an un- 
fordable stream in the face of an opposing 
army, was effected with the loss of less than 
100 men. 

The rebels are reported to have two strong 
lines of defence, the first one mile, and the 
second two miles from Fredericksburg. If 
they do not fall back, there will be a great 
battle. Burnside is in earnest—and, like Ru- 
pert, never goes 


“but to conquer or to fall.” 


The following incident of the bombard- 
ment of Fredericksburg, is told by a corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer : 


During the whole of the bombardment, 
several ds of music were discoursing 
sweet straina, oe | strangely with the 
furious cannonading going on only a short 
distance to the front. The sweet, simple 
strain of “The girl I left behind me,” min- 

with reverberating thunder from the 
numerous batteries. 


In the West and Southwest, affairs do not 
appear to have materially altered since our 
last issue. Banks's expedition is now gene- 
rally admitted to have gone either to Mobile 
or to Texas. It is generaliy supposed to the 
latter place. If it has, the rebellion, it is 
probable, will before many months be effectu- 
ally crushed west of the Mississippi river. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


A writer in the Home Journal—N. P. Wil- 
lia, we suppose—gives the following account 
of a recent visit to a friend in the Fifth 
Avenue :— 


Calling at one of the largest and finest resi- 
dences in that sumptuous part of the city, we 
found one or two private carriages at the 
door, and some appearances of a “ 
tion.” Asking for the lady of the house, we 
were shown into the library, and after a few 
moments of waiting, had our accustomed pri- 
vilege of an interview—finding that we had 
pe nearly been an intruder, however, on a 
gathering of ladics only! The locality made 
this very significant. The fair hostess is s 
ruling spirit of the intellectual and artistic 
society of New York, and her magnificent 
residence would be the most propitious cradle 
for any new social enterprize, the most favor- 
able starting point for any grand plan or 
problem of manners or morals. And here 
were gathered Tifteen or twenty of the most 
influential ladies of the city, to listen pri- 
vately to a lecture, from a celebrated woman, 
on the superiority of the female wx! Her 
argument was a most learned one, based 
upon the analogous laws of plants and ani- 
mals; and she proved, (most satisfactorily to 
her audience, we understood.) that, from the 
greater number and greater importance of her 
Junctions, woman's was a superior destiny. 
Man's consequence, or dignity of position, is, 
or ought to be, according to her philosophy, 


—— f 

e shall doubties hear more of this. It 
sounds to us a little bit revolutionary, we 
must own, however, and we may be called 
to account for telling thus much of the secret. 
But it is strikingly in accordance with vari- 
ous other indications of the growing conse- 
quence of woman, just now, in this our coun- 
try, and we give it to the reader, as a chance 
° for what it is worth. 


And so our lady reformers, having con- 
tended for a time for equality, are now about 
to change their ground, and boldly claim a 
superiority over the male sex. Let us ima- 
gine the heads of their argument. 

1. The very name of woman, as some 
‘sharp-witted feminine already has dis- 
cerned :—Woman; double u, 0, man. 

2. The name evil—Eve-ill—what works 
Eve (or woman) ill. Woman being 80 impor- 
tant that the cause of all woe is doing ill by 
her—not treating her with due consideration, 
failing to provide ber with proper main- 
tenance, spending money, &c. 

8. The creation of woman. Adam was 
made out of the dust of the earth—or, as the 
negro said, the mud, “ because dust would not 
stick together”—while Eve was created out 
of one of Adam's spare-riba. Now as a din- 
ner of mud is to a dinner of spare-ribs, so is 
the flesh of man to that of woman. While 
all flesh is as grass, the woman's is thus as 





Cheeks than men, as also why woman is calked 
the Sower of the creation, 

4. The admission of all the pocte—the 
highest order of men—es to the superiority of 
the female sex; they using towards women 


“ Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses 0.” 


5. The general admission of husbands that 
their wives are “ the better half.” 

6. The fact that as civilization advances 
woman becomes more and more an object of 
admiration and honor. Civilization is now 
at a certain point, and woman is already con- 
sidered equal to man. Of course it is a fair 
inference that when civilization reaches a 
much higher point, it will be universally ad- 
mitted that woman is superior to man, and 
men will enthrome her like the queen-bee in 
the hive, werking continually to feed her 
on the sweetest and daintiest honey of the 
world. 

7. Woman already controls the earth, Men 
may be great statesmen and monarchs, but a 
pretty woman can always wind them round 
her finger. Look at Louis Napoleon now, 
and see how that slender Eugenie has made 
him alter his whole policy regarding Rome. 
Look at England, ruled by a Queen. Look 
at Old Abe, and note how Mrs Lincoln— 
but we remember Fort Lafayette, and pru- 
dently forbear. All men are controlled by 
women, but few men like to admit it. 

We could say more, but in mercy to oar 
masculine readers we refrain. For our own 
part, we “acknowledge the corn”—though 
that of course is just where every man's shoe 
pinches. Woman rules “the court, the camp, 
the grove.” The superior creature!—of 
course she is, See what fools orators, states- 
men, soldiers, monarchs—even editors— 
make of themselves in order to gain the fa- 
vor of some little creature whose only merit 
is that she is pretty and a woman. Adam 
goes out of Paradise with Eve, rather than 
stay in Eden without her. His descendants 
are doing the same every day, and hour, and 
minute. Woman holds out the forbidden 
fruit, and man always eats—though he is 
fully conscious all the time of what he is 
doing. But it is human nature—that is, man 
nature. Woman is the superior being, and 
man follows her track into the thorns and 
thistles, into purgatory, into the fiery furnace 
itself, And, granting all this, woman, one 
of these days, either will have a pretty long 
roll of evil doings to answer for, or else there 
is but very little justice for Adam and his 
sons on the other side of Jordan. 





BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION, 


Probably few persons know what induce- 
ments are continually held out to editors and 
publishers, to persuade them to swerve from 
the straight line of their duty in regard to 
the public good and « correct literature. For 
instance, here we have a letter before us, ac- 
companying a piece of poetry, from a young 
lady—whose name we think best to omit— 
offering, in case we publish her poetry (not 
without), to subscribe for Toe Post—not in 
“a club”—but as a single subscriber—and to 
send us “2 dollars in gold!” Two dollars, 
and “in Gotp”—could any temptation be 
greater in these days of paper and adhesive 
pocket plasters ! 

And yet we have to steel our heart, and 
decline the tempting proposition. For, al- 
though the “poetry” is not entirely desti- 
tute of merit, we do not like to insert in 
Tne Post such a rhyme as “grove” and 
“loved.” Besides, we are unable to find 
the word “bossom” in the Dictionary; and 
though the author may have meant to write 


a bosom, yet, if she did, she certainly could not 


have thought that bosom rhymes with “blos- 
som,” which “bossom,” whatever else may 
be said against its use, certainly does. 

In view of these objections—trivial as our 
lady correspondent doubtless will consider 
them—we are forced to decline her proposi- 
tion, and the “2 gold dollars.” But, as one 
good turn deserves another, we now offer, on 
our part, that if she will send us “2 dollars” 
—not in gold, but in Uncle Sam's treasury 
notes, we will not only send her Tuk Post 
regularly for a year, but two or three copies 
extra of the present paper. 





RED HAIR. 


A burlesque marriage advertisement sets 
forth that its writer is open to proposals 
from young ladies and widows of more than 
average respectability, tolerably tame in dis 
position, with Aair of any color but red. 

Hair of “any color but red!” Probably 
the writer of the burlesque alluded to, knew 
well that ladies whose hair is red generally 
have too much intelligence and too high ® 
spirit to “stand any nonsense,” and couse 
quently that they would not be at all apt to 
reply to a marriage advertisement. 

We know very well that red hair is not 
popular nowadays. But let those of our lady 
readers who are blessed with locks of any 
shade of red or auburn, remember that the 
age has been when such hair was voted the 
true celestial color. Not only the auburn, oF 
reddish brown, but even a more 
shade of red, have always been the favorite 
colors of the poeta. And for our part, weart 
free to confess that we think many of the 
shades of red in hair very beautiful indeed 
It is a little singular, however, that red bal 
is so very seldom found on this side of @¢ 
ocean, in conjunction with a beautiful Ree— 
though very frequently in connection with & 
well rounded, beautiful form. We are i 
clined to think that the common prejudice 
against red hair in this country, has its origif 
im the fact alluded to, that the — 
such bair are so homely, 

generally = 
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Garibaldi now says he is—and what all Italy 
now believes him to be. His present move- 
ments in Mexico menace the 


rests of every man on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Without that causeless and wicked re- 
bellion, never would Americans have been 
compelled to witness such insults as the ac- 
tual interference of Louis Napoleon in Mexico, 
and the continual menaced intervention of 
France and England in our own affairs. Oh 
the unspeakable humiliation of these things! 
That, by the folly of the very men who have 
always professed to feel most sensitively any 
stigma upon the American name, a whole Oon- 
tinent should thus be forced into the patient 
endurance of the most humiliating wrongs. 
And these rebel) leaders, dead to every feeling 
of American pride and honor, are absolutely 
imploring that European intervention which 
would prostrate the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere at the feet of a small portion of 
Europe. Asia is down in the dust, and Africa 
grovels in her arid sands, and now the great 
Americas are to be prostrated, and reaped 
like a rich harvest by these scheming and 
selfish Powers of Europe. Oh, the shame, 
the unspeakable shame of this generation, if 
it ever allows such a thing to come to pass; 
and shame, utter shame to the rebellion that 
invites and even implores such a consumma- 
tion, and is willing to attain a suicidal suc- 
cess at the sacrifice not only of this Union, 
but of the whole Continent. 





“MY MARYLAND.” 
German officers assert that the air to which 


no means 
c edfusloe’ in thelr language, entitled— 
Don't hug me now—some other time.” 


“Don’t hug me now—some other time,” is 
just the song “ My Maryland” needed when 
the rebel hosts recently paid her a visit.— 
She did not mind being bugged by the “ chi- 
valry” in a general way—under certain con- 
ditions she could have enjoyed it—but just 
at that time she had several objections to the 
hugging process. In the first place, “My 
Maryland” is a little sensitive to foul smells 
and ugly sights, and the rebels were rather 
too dirty and too ragged to make the hug- 
ging process at all agreeable. Besides, they 
did not come with the honest matrimonial 
colors, the red, the white, and blue. Alto- 
gether, “My Maryland” felt like singing, and 
her fair daughters doubtless would have sung 
if they had had the words, “Don’t hug me 
now—some other time.” 





A New Boox.—Mr. Henry Morford, of 
New York, has a book in course of publica- 
tion, with the somewhat long title of “ Sprees 
and Splashes ; or, Droll Recollections of Town 
and Country. A Book for Railroad Rides 
and Odd Half hours.” The collection will 
embrace many of the humorous sketches of 
persona! adventure and observation, which 
have appeared in the New York Adas and 
other papers during the last five years, under 
the iitle of “Droll Recollections ;” while a 
number of the sketches have been written 
expressly for this volume. 

The same writer bas in hand s novel of 
New York life and society in war time, called 
“ Shoulder-Straps,” in which he has the ad- 
vantage of a capital title and plenty of ma- 
terial ; and which will probably follow the 
other volume before the close of the winter. 

As Mr. Morford is one of the corps edito- 
rial, of course his books, whatever faults 
they may have, will be at least lively and 
readable. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tre Lire or Epwaap invino,Minister of the 

Scotch National Church, London. [lustrated 


by his Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs. 
OurrnaytT. Published b i - cr & ben, 
° B. Lippincott & 


New York. For tale by 

Co., Philadelphia, 

In this interesting and truthful record of 
the life of a very remarkable man, Mrs. Oli- 
phant has done a better work, and one which 
will probably be a more enduring monument 
of her genius than all her novels, captivating 
as many of them are. Her hero is worthy of 
his biographer, and the love and reverence 
With which she portrays his character are 
Worthy of her subject; a rare concatenation, 

With the name of Edward Irving we are 
most of us acquainted im such an obscure 
Wsy 88 we have gathered from occasional 
allusions to him as a fantastic visionary, 
wonderfully successful as an orator for 
time, but soon falling to disgrace and neg- 
lect. The time has now come for us better to 

Edward Irving was born in the year 1792 
in the townof Annan in Scotland, of parents | 


i 
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humble in station, and not specially noted in 
any way which might foreshadow their re 
markable son. He was educated at the Edin- 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1863. 





burgh University, where his bent was chiefly 
to mathematics and the exact sciences, and 
afterwards taught « village school at Kirk- 
ealdy, preparing himself meanwhile by theo- 
logical studies for the station of a minister in 
the Scottish National Church, to which po 
sition he felt himself called by an impulse so | ,. 
strong as to admit no question from himself 
or others, 

Hils ordination took place at last, and then 
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men (of which, and of his great personal 


he received a call to a small church in Hatton 


Garden, London, and went thither to com- 
mence the career which has made Lis name 


AEE 
sit 
ate 
pel 
Hut 


have turned the head of an ordinary man: 
does not appear to have ever had this ¢ 
on Irving. The story of the absolute furore 
which attended hia preaching has tended to 
make us attach a suspicion of charlatanry to 
the man who created It, than which no judg- 
ment ever erred more widely from the truth, 
Whatever else this man was, he was genuine 


a 


journal written to comfort his wife during her 
necessary absence from him while both their 
hearts were newly wrung by the loss of their 
first and best beloved son, little Edward. The 
struggles and aspirations of a deep spiritual 
life, the unceasing labors carried on in a fer- 
vent self-abnegation which is indeed apostolic, 
are recorded side by side with the most homely 
and tenderly familiar details of his daily life, 
and with expressions of such deep and de 
voted love for his suffering wife, for the little 
babe who had come to comfort them in their 
bereavement, and for the dearly loved child 
just taken away whose memory went with 
him everywhere, that the heart of every 
reader must yearn with affectionate sympathy 
for this husband, this father, this Christian 
minister. This journal is the heart of Mra. 
Oliphant’s book, and the truest key to the 
character of ite writer. 

In all this time Irving's religious opinions 
had been settling and gravitating more and 
more strongly to certain points on which 
some opposition eoon began to be manifested 
toward him inthe Scottish Church, assuming 
a form ever more decided, bitter, and per- 
sonal, as time went on. On the merits of this 
controversy his biographer declares herself 
determined not to argue, but she states it 
very fully, especially on Irving's side, as is to 
be expected. The first and greatest point of 
departure between the tenets held by him. 
self and his brethren may be stated in the 
technical language of their communion as 
Whether Christ was born into the nature of 
Adam before or after the fal) :—that is to say, 
whether He took upon Him flesh unpolluted 
by hereditary evils, pure, holy, and undefiled 
in its very original nature, as well as by con- 
straint of the Spirit; or whether He indeed 
shared and redeemed the frailty of our flesh, 
and was in the literal sense of the Apostle’s 
words “tried and tempted as we.” Irving, 
from the depth of his heart, embraced the 
latter belief, holding it as the very centre and 
basis of his faith, and meeting the outcries 
against his “impious doctrine of the sinful- 
ness of Christ’s human nature” with such im- 
passioned words as these— 


“TI do believe that my Lord did come down 
and toil, and sweat, and sorrow, in this mass 
of temptation with which I and every sinful 
man are oppressed; did bring His Divine 
presence into death-possessed humanity, into 
the one substance of manhood created in 
Adam, and by the Fall brought into a state 
of and alienation from God ; and 
bearing it all upon His shoulders did suffer 
its sorrows and paina, and swimming an- 
guish, its darkness, wasteness, disconsvlate- 
—— hiddenness from the countenance 
of God; and by His faith and ce did 
win for Himself the name of the Man of Sor- 
rows, and the author and finisher of our 
faith." 

In various ages of the Christian Church 
there have been crises of great upheaval and 
overturning when spiritual-minded men, im- 
pressed by the sense of the ever-increasing 
nearness of the Humanity of the Lord to 
mans, have declared the second Advent at 
hand. Such an impression and expectation 
pervaded many minds in the second and 
third decades of this century; and such a be- 
lief, amounting to settled conviction, now be- 
gan to actuate Irving’s ministerial course. 
From the time that his teachings pointed 
specially in this direction, the breach be- 
tween himself and his former brethren-in- 
belief became wider, til] in the year 1531, the 
last link was severed, and the Church of 


there intervened a time of trial when no 
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to which be turned for comfort and assist- 
ance, 

In churches where the belief in the near 
approach of the second Advent was preached, 
it became a part of the order of worship to 
pray that the miraculous gifts granted to the 
first age of the Christian Church might be 
restered to this. Private meetings for fasting 
and prayer were held with this one end in 
view. At last came what appeared to be the 
answer to their petitions. A certain 
Campbell, living on the banks of the Clyde 
in Scotland, a girl whose saintly reputation 
made her a marked character in the district, 
began, in a manner that appeared like super- 
natural possession, to speak in an unknown 
tongue. James Macdonald, from the oppo- 
site side of the river, proclaimed himself in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, and in Its power 
commanded his bed ridden and apparently 
dying sister, to “arise and be healed,” and 
she rose and resumed ber place in the house- 
hold. Mary Campbell herself was raised 
from the Jast stages of decline, by the same 
mandate. Elizabeth Fancourt, pronounced 
by physicians acripple, without hope of cure, 
declared herself miraculously healed ; and the 
number of those receiving the gift of “ the 
tongues,” increased day by day. 


year 1834, giving utterance with his last 
breath to the conviction which through all 
afflictions had sustained him with an inward 
peace beyond what the world can give :—* If 
I live, I live unto the Lord, and if I die, I die 
unto the Lerd. Amen.” 





NUTSHELL FRAMES. 


WRITTEN FOR THS SATURDAT BVENING POST, 





Ma. Eprron:—In reading the last number 
of your paper, 1 find that « correspondent 
wishes s receipt for making nutshell frames, I 
have some experience in this kind of faney 
work, but whether I can do as well at putting 
the directions on paper, I do not know. I have 
but litle knowledge and less practice in com- 
position; but if I ean drop any hints on this 
subject worth a place in your paper, and of 
any use to your readers, they are welcome to 
them, 

The best shape for these frames is that of 
an ellipse, though it must be governed by the 
outline of the picture, or whatever is to be thus 
framed. The large-sized photographs will 
generally correspond with this shape. The 
easiest way that | have found to draw these 
figures is this, Draw a straight line upon any 
In the congregation of the chapel in [lat-| plain surface, and upon this mark the width 
ton Garden, the news ef these marvels crea- | you want the ellipse. Next set your dividers 
ted a pew excitement. The daily prayerful | at half the length you intend to make it, and 
solicitation for the miraculous gifts became | draw a circle or part of one trom the middle 
more urgent, and po long time elapsed till , of each side—that is, the pointa upon the line 
“the tongues” spoke forth among them too. | which you made to indicate ita width. The 
As Irving had no scruples in praying that | two places where the circles intersect show 
these manifestations might be given them, | you the foci. Into each of these fix a com 
(and here, we think, was the dangerous point mon pin, and tie a thread between them, the 
of departure from the simplicity of his self- | length of the figure. Into the double of 











we cannot draw two ellipses by this rule, one 
within the other, that will be parallel. 


tree is to be known, ; 
It is sad to follow this story to the end, 


through the unseemly confusions of the new It is best to draw the inside edge of the 


authorities who claimed to be elevated above | frame at the proper ditaance from the picture 
human ordinancea,—the speakers of “the | by this rule, and the outer one with a gauge 
tongues,” to whom Irving gave implicit obe- | at the distance of two or tro and a halt 


inches, according to the size of the frame 
As to the frame itsell, if it be not too large, it 
may be sawed out of a single board. A picce 
of canvas, wet with glue, and laid on where 
it comes across the grain, would prevent its 
thoritative teachér; but as onc less favored | splitting. If the frame be large, it should be 
than “the prophets” and subject te continual | made of about four pieces of board, balved 
checks and reproofs from their inspired | together at the ends and put up with glue - 
voices, Nothing can be more touching than | I generally use halfinch bass, but white pine, 
the humility with which he descended from | poplar, or some other kinds of wood, will do 
his lofty station to this low place; the earncet | as well. The inside must be rabbited out 
simplicity of belief in their assumptions with | from the. back, to make a place fur the pic 
which this lofty intellect bowed his neck to} ture, leaving about aa eighth of an inch 
their yoke. Even when degraded for a sea- | thickness in front. Lay your glass in first, 
son from his office of minister, he took his | then your picture, and finally a picce of 
seat meekly among them, lamenting his own | binder’s board, or wood, sawed thin, of the 
unworthiness which prevented his receiving | same size as the glass, To keep the picture 


dience. The church was remodelled, the re 

ceivers of the new manifestations taking their 
departure from the sober conservatives who 
looked upon them with aversion or fear, 
Irving went with them, no longer their au 





next year’s cone, This makes a very good 
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ga URC 
Asthe sun gets higher, it ie that the 
Sten. Not much innaey boa'cs pete 


crossed 
ford above here and SS 
our right rear, A su has been 


Lleadquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Saturday, Dee. 18-- — began 
to disappear at 11 o'e this af. 


fording au unobstructed view of our own 


and the enemy's position, 
It being evidioat that the ret of hills, 


in the rear of the city, on which 
had his guns «yen t earth 

not be varried exce a charge of infan- 
try, Gen Sumner sobenet that duty to Gen. 
French's division, supported by Gen. How- 
The ad to the works at ten 


vanced 
minutes before 12 o'clock, at a briak run. 
The enemy's guns opened a rapid fire upon 


When within musket range of the 

they were met by « terrible fire from the re- 
bel Infantry, who were posted behind a stone 
wall and some houses on the right of the 
line. This checked their advance, and they 
fell back to a small ravine, but not out of 
musket range. 

At this time another body of troops moved 
to their assistance In splendid style, notwith- 
etanding the gaps made in thelr ranks by the 
fire of the rebel artillery. 

When they arrived at the first line they 
advanced in double ce time, and, with a 
command of “fixed bayonets,” endeavored 
to dislodge the rebels from their hiding 
places, The concentrated fire of artillery 
and infantry which they were forced to face 
was too much, aud the centre gave way in 
disorder, but were afterwards rallied and 
brought back. 

From that time the fire was spiritedly 
continued, and never ceased until some time 
after darkness set in this evening. 

Gien. Franklin, who commanded the at 
tack on the left, met with better success, Ile 
succeeded, after a bard day's fight, in driving 
the enemy About one mile, 

At one time the rebels advanced to attack, 
but they were handsomely repulsed with ter 
rible slaughter, and a loss of between four and 
five hundred prisoners, belonging to Gen. A. 
P. Hill's command. 

Gen. Franklin's movement waa directed 
down the river, and bis troops are encamped 
to-night not far from the Massaponax creek. 
Our troope sleep to-night where they fought 


lo day. 
The dead and wounded are being carried 
from the flela of battle to-night. 


Frepenicxencna, Dec. 14, A. M.—It ie 
ascertained that the rebel force is nearl 
200,000 strong, Jackson commands the rebel 
right, extendiag from Guinney's Btation to 
Port Royal. Longstreet has the centre, ex- 


renunciation,) so he had no doubt when | this place your pencil, and make » mark aa | #2ding from Guinney’s Station to the tele 
the answer of the supplications appeared | far out all round as the thread will permit, aor a ee a es 
: despate 1e 
to be given. He conscientiously persisted, | and the cilipse is complete, In fixing the | Franklin's |ine was moved forward at sun 
however, in “trying the spirits,” trying | thread make a little allowance for knots and | rive with hia right resting on Fredericksburg, 
them by the test of their acknowledgment | the size of your pencil, or it will be tooshort. | ™ A entre advanced « mile from the river 
of the Holy Name, not by the Lord's infal- | It can be done in less time than I have taken rer - ES Ce Ries hae ae 
‘ ont , ; wie ° ‘ ; 4 ) ‘ 7 
lible teat of use,—the “fruit” by which the} to tell it, It is a somewhat curious fact that] light on the left Soon afer a rebel battery 


opened on our lines, and the Oth New York 
militin was ordered to charge, but after « 
flerce struggle, was compelled to retire. The 
remainder of the brigade, under Gen, Tyler, 
thea charged the enemy's guna, when the 
fight became general on the extreme left. 
(senerala Mead and Gibbons’ divisions en 
countered the right of Gen. A. P. Hill's com 
mand. 

The cannonading was terrific, though our 
troops suffered but little from the enemy's ar 
Ullery 

Gradually the fight extended round to the 
right, and Gen. Howe's division went into 
the fight followed by Gen. Brooks’ division. 
About 10 o'clock Gen, Sumner's troops en 
gaged the enemy imck of the city, since 
whieh tue battle raved furiously along the 
Whole line, the enemy occupying the woods 
and hills, and having a much more advan- 
tageous position, but were driven back on 
their right a mile and a half early inthe day. 
Gen. Gibbons was relieved by Gen. Double 
day and Gen, Meade by Gen Stoneman. 
Afterwards Gen. Newton's division moved 
round to the support of the jeft, when the 
firing ceased for a short time, and broke out 
With greater flerceness op the centre, where 





such gifts as they. But surely the Lord's | in position, it can be secured by tacks around 
love towards Ilis faithful servant was never | the edges. 

more clearly shown than in withholding him It is best to leave these things out until the 
from the dominion of these manifestations | work on the (rame is completed. Some make 
which, even if spiritual, were clearly 60 far | tose frames by cutting out & piece ot paste- 
from Divine; and ia imparting to him 20 | board as large a4 the culside of the frame, and 
share of their appar: nt benefits pasting the picture on its back in the middle 
The forced inaction imposed upon him by | of this, with the glass over it, and the work | 
the mandate of “the voices” was a severcr sround the sides extending a little over the | 
tria) to his nature than the almost superhuman | glass, to secure it. As to materials, 1 use 
labors that had preceded it. The idle sword | pine cones—some of them whole, and some 
fretted away the scabbard. Weary with his | cut up; some kinds of acorns, mostly those 
long, rough journey, bis manifold trials, he of the dwarf or grub oak ; buttonwood balls, 











sank beneath them at last, and died in the beech nuts, and the burrs they grow in, and 


| ling 


our troops were exposed to a plunging fire 
from the enemy's guns and ea:thworks on 
the hill along the whole line, The battle has 
been flerce all day, with great logs to both 
sides, Tonight each army holds fits first po 
sition, except a slight advance on our lef 
The cannonading is still going on, and the 
tmousketry breaks out at jutervals quite flercely. 
tien. Bayard was struck ip the hip by a 
eolid shot while conversing with Gen. Frank- 
Ils right leg was amputated, and after 
waérds det. Gen. Jackson, of the Pennsy|- 


vagia lieserves, wae killed. 
Gens, Vinton, Giobons, Kimball, Meagher, 
and Caldwell were wounded. 

Severai hundred prisoners were taken, who 
report that Gen. Lee's entire army is in the 
vicimty. 





the cones of the double spruce, hemlock, and 
some other evergreens. If the reader will 
look near the ends of emall branches of the 
pine, he will find « large bud which makes 
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Gen, Banks at Winten, ¥. ¢, 
BANKS, PECK AND FOSTER UNITED 
A Move on Weipon anv Parenanuns, 


Wasminoton, Dec, 14—(Gen. Banks has 
landed with 20,000 men at Winton, North Ca- 


da forming agrand division of the anny. 
en Bante is alrewly advancing, havin 
formed « junction with our troops at Suffol 
and Newhbern. 
Banks ager yt moving on Weldon, 
Petersburg, and Richmond. 


Jury. Davis Gone Weet.—Davis is said 
to have gone West, and a battle near Mash- 
ville is daily expected. At Murfreesboro he 
addressed the rebels, teiling them that the 
critieal moment in tue hiswry of the Cun- 
federacy had arrived. [le had left the issue 
in Virginia in the hands of that able ae 
Robert E. Lee, which was the best he cou! 
do. In the Southwest his presence was most 
needed now. 


(W Evrrowat Dewioutrs —If an editor 
omits anything, be is lazy. If he speaks of 
things as they are, people es angry. If he 
glosses over or smooths down the rough 
pointa, he is bribed. If he cal's things by 
their proper names, he is unfit for the posi- 
tion of an editor. If he does not furnish his 
readers with jokes, he is «a mullet. If he 
does, he is @ rattlehead, lacking stability. Uf 
he condemns the wrong, he is a good fellow, 
but lacks discretion. If he lets wrong and 
injuries go unmentioned, he isa coward, If 
he exposes a public man, he does it to gratlty 
apite—is the tool of a clique, or belongs to 
the “outa.” If he indulges im personalities, 
he is a blackyuard ; if he does pot, his paper 
is dull and insipid, 

im” How can children who aré treated 
well wt home fail to appreciate that home, 
and hold in tenderest regard those parcots 
who make that fome so precious? Every 
noble principle, every sacred feeling, every 
dear light that ever clustered around that 
fireside, stands in their minda, close linked in 
bonds of sweetness with a father’s kinduess 
and a mother’s care, 

. The name of “Cutthroat Lane” is 
often applied to secluded by-ways in Eng- 
land. The term is a perversion of “Cut 
through Lane,” applied in old times to short 
and somewbat unfre:;uented routes. 

C9 The additional cost of the newspaper 
may pertly, if not wholly, be saved in the in- 
ereased price paid for raga. Let housewives 
carefully save their rags and waste paper, and 
they will be able to pay for their paper ag 
easily as at former rates. 

(@ Acabman may give you all sorts of 
insolence, and make otf before you have had 
time to take his number; or you may not 
have a pencil about you. In Paris, the driver 
must band you a ticket on which his number 
is inscribed, when he takes you up. The in- 
troduction of that plan would be a great im- 
provement here. 

t@ In « chamber at Salisbury, N. I, 
were recently found 1,500 pounds of old pa- 
pers and pamphlets, which sold at the paper 
mill for $75. The present isa golden mo 
ment for the sale of all such rubbish. 
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~ » MY PRY THAT WAS. 
BY WILLIAM WINTER 


L 


Glow stealing 2rougt the twilight base, 
A Gowd of sluiater édroppeth o'er me. 
1 @renm to-night of other days, 
As many 2 fool bas done befure me. 
- Apé from the crowd of phastome there, 
One sweet, pale tee looks out shove me— 
Ales, the flower | used to wear! 
Alas, the beart thet used to love me! 
LL 
Your ey@ were gray when last we met— 
1 wonder \f they’re any grayer! 
1 weed to prey to them, my pet, 
Bet wow | m potbing of a prayer. 
Your votee, | thisk, was very eweet— 
*Twoeld sound to sight a great deal sweeter | 
Ané ch, the bourse were very fleet, 
Told gently off by Love's repeater. 
111. 
Your beart wae hardly tree, my pet— 
1 eampot cay that mine wae truer, 
Por I, who used to woo, forget 
Bometimes that e'er I've been a wover. 
Dut you forgot your vow, my pet, 
Even in the momest when yuu gave it! 
Bo it were idle to regret 
‘The sorry chance that 4id4 not seve it. 


Iv. 


I think I never caw you sed— 

‘They tell me that you still are merry ; 
With eyes that sparkie, gay and glad, 

And lips that beve the tint of cherry : 
‘That afl your pretty, winning ways, 

80 arch and wayward, wild and willful, 
Remain os iu the guides daye— 

Kxceyt thet you have grown more skillful 

. 2 

Pode, gentle vision, from my sight! 

I do not trust—I do not doult you: 
Bat I aw happier far to-night, 

My darling Little pet, without you! 
1 warrant me you have no lack 

Of lovers now to tease and worry ; 
Bo could | call the old days back, 

I wouldo't do it in « burry. 


THE GREAT DESERT OF ALATA, 


No portion of the earth's surface is 80 re- 
markable as that vast sandy desert, which, 
commencing near the Atlantic Oocan, 
stretches across the whole continent of Af. 
rica, and intersected hy the Nile, the Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gall, extends eastwards to 
the brink of the valley of the Indua Around 
this immense basin, woich has not unaptly 
been called an ocean of sand, and which in 
remote ages unquestionably formed the bed 
of a sea, countries rich in vegetation display 
every variety of terrestrial beauty. But is 
this waste itself necessarily condemned wo 
eternal barrenness! Has it always been 
sterile? Even now, is it not customary for 
geographers and travellers to assume a de 
gree of aridity in this wilderness which in 
point of fact does not exist? Tere and there, 
though at wide intervals, patohes of emerald, 
more or less extensive, diversify the surface, 
effurding sustenance to man and beast, and 
ug gesting the idea that nothing but ingenuity 
is wanting to reclaim the plains of the Sahara, 
and convert them Into dwellings for new and 
populous nations, Volney long ago suggested 
that the empire of vogetation might be ex- 
tended by planting certain species of pine 
trees in the sands, and gradually enlarging 
the plantations till they should cover the 
whole desert. This, however, without disoo- 
vering fresh sources of moisture, would be 
impossible, for not only does it never rain in 
thai part of Africa, bat no dew falla, so that 
the most polished Damascus blade may be 
exposed there naked for weeks without con 
tracting the slightest rust. Yet far below, in 
the hidden veins of the earth, water is always 
running and sparking, ready to bubble up at 
the bidding of science to become the drink of 
man, diffuse itself far and near, and transform 
wide expaners of sterility into so many para 
Gises. Once far in the Sahara, we came upon 
e alight depression, not thore than three- 
quarters of a mile in length by about a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, green as a rice-feld, or an 
English meadow in May, dotted with mimosa 
copeca, thickets of tamariska, and clumps of 
palm trees, and sown with corn up to the 
véry edge of the sand, which formed a golden 
frame about this beautiful picture, The crea. 
tor of this diminutive cass was a spring, 
which threw up its waters spontaneously at 
the head of the little valley. 

The French government of Algeria has for 
Some time been engaged in carrying a line of 


from. presenting to the eye 3 leve! sur {sce. 
athe contrary, it io ap tet an end- 
pa _ BaobeR i chaama, 
“ . with — mountains of 
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cadlly ws over the pevement of acity. Yo 
even bere there ts life, so that somewhere in 
concealed hollows there must exist where 
with to support lif When you pitch your 
tent on some eminence at night, imagining 
probably that you and your companions are 
the only living creatures within the circle of 
the borizon, ft is not long before you become 
sensible of your error; for no sooner is the 
Armament, blazing with the sun's rays, ex- 
changed for the dusky vault, sparkling with 
planets and constellations, or silvered by the 
moon, than the secret life of the desert makes 
fteelf felt. Booming like low thunder among 
the rocks, the roar of the lion ls perhaps beard, 
or the long lugubrious how! of the jackal, or 
the hyena’s unnatura) laugh, or the scream 
of some night-birds, or the ham of insects, 


i 


heard but that of their light feet in the sand, 
which became a little louder when they tra- 
versed some patch of rock. Presently a large, 
dark head was thrust up above the edge of 
the rifti—it was that of the dib or African 
wolf, which, watching his opportunity, sprang 
forth as a column of the harmless creatures 
was sweeping unsuspectingly near tuis Jair. 
Bat he sprang In vain. Flying rather than 
running up the slope, they distanced him in 
@ second, and as he was still giving chase, 
though fruitlessly, a ball from my rife 
brought him to the earth. But though their 
enemy was alain, the gazelles appeared no 
more, Like a cloud driven before a burri- 
cane, they swept aleng the desert, and 
vanished too rapidly to be followed by the 
eye. While I was regretting their departure 
and reloading my piece, a pew scene pre- 
sented itself, From among the pinnacles of 
the neighboring cliffs, several huge birds 
emerged, and alighting on the sand, at once, 
with flerce screams, plunged their beaks aud 
talons into the body of the dib, which they 
tore plecemeal, and devoured in a few mi- 
nutes. 

Our track from west to east crossed the 
route of the caravans to and from the inte 
rior, and, just as morning broke upon the 
wilderness, we beheld approaching us from 
the south a string of more than a thousand 
camela, toiling through the craggy defiles, 
with a troop of horsemen in the van, and 
droves of negroes, big and little, trudging be 
hind the camela. (ne little boy, not quite 
five years old, had, we were assured, walked 
barefoot, more than two thousand miles, and 
yet looked plump and strong. The slave- 
caravans usually perform their Journeys by 
night, and encamp during the day, when the 
heat is far too intense to allow pedestrians to 
make much way, the sand being scorched 
by the sun tll it resembles the ashes of a fur- 
nace. We are apt to figure to ourselves the 
Jellabia, or d@ave-merchants as so many 
ghouls or efreeta, harsh, cruel, savage, with 
the whip for ever in band, and menaces and 
imprecations on their lips. We found them 
quite otherwise—a crew of jolly, good-na 
tured vagabonds, sleek and merry, who lived 
on the best possible terms with their cap- 
tives, whom they treated with as much kind- 
ness as if they had been their children. The 
horsemen were Turks, who had, properly 
speaking, no connection with the Jellabia, 
but having fallen in with them on the bor- 
ders of Bennaar, had consented to accompany 
them for « consideration, and protect their 
property from the ferocious Sheigya We 
witnessed with no little interest the mode in 
which these dealers in women and children 
pitched their camp. The camels were all 
ranged in a circle, which was so lange as to 
encompass the whole caravan; the water- 
skins were taken off their backs, and a limited 


commenced, and of whatever the dishes may 
have consisted, the smel] was savory. Though 
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-| face. The canses and configuration of these 
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clothes, trinkets, abundant food, and a good 
dea! of idleness— were as happy aad merry 
as Grecks; while the Galla and Abyssinian 
girls were sullen, dejected, moody, often re 
fasing their food, and exhibiting, it was said, 
an inclination to commit suicide. The lat 
ter statement, however, seems to be alto- 
gether apocryphal, since, though they pos- 
sessed dag cers, they never used them. Apart 
from weariness, the children have the best 
time of it, since on the road they are put into 
the camels’ pannicrs whea they chance to be 
empty, together perhaps with « favorite wo- 
man to nurse them. If you remark to the 
Jellabis upon the wicked nature of their 
dealings, they will reply: “What! is it nota 
ineritorious action to snatch these wretches 
from the depths of ignorance and idolatry, 
to make known to them the truths of El 
Islam ?" 

A comparison bas Leen often instituied be 
tween the appearance and characteristics of 
the great Sahara, and those of the steppes 
of Central Asia, and the lanes of South 
America, though Ip reality they totally differ 
from each other. The South American de 
sert, if it can be so called, ls barren only 
during 4 portion of the year, while, except 
the waste of Koul, the Asiatic steppes are 
never barren atall. The African wilderness, 
on the other hand, constitutes a huge barren, 
dotted with spots of fertility, which, how- 
ever, though far more numerous than is gen- 
erally supposed, can hardly be said to inter 


menon is peculiar to the African wilds—we 
mean th se pillars of sand which, resembling 
the water spouts of the ocean, march athwart 
the desert commonly from north to south, 
and present perhaps the most sublime spec- 
tacle that cam be beheld on the globe's sur- 


columns seem to be explicable by no ordinary 
laws of nature, unless we suppose the parti- 
clea of sand to attain so great a tenuity and 
lightness, by incessant motion and friction, 
as to resemble those of water, and to be acted 
upon equally by heat. Whatever opinion 
we may form upon this point, the sand-pillars 
are produced in the following manner:—On 
a vast unsheltered level, immediately before 
or about noon, when the sun's rays pouring 
down perpendicularly seem to occasion an 
agitation in the surface of the desert, which 
is lifted up like vapor, and fluctuating, qui- 
vering, glancing, coruscating, presents the 
aspect of a tremulous sea. Gradually the 
more subtile particles, attracted by the sun, 
begin to whirl round, assume a circular form, 
and rise visibly into the air, gyrating like a 
screw, until the column, forty or fifty feet in 
diameter, attains sometimes to the height of 
more than a quarter of a mile But a soli- 
tary pillar is never perhaps formed. The 
causes which produce this sandy exhalation, 
acting at once upon a large circumference, 
call up at the same instant a mighty colon- 
na‘e, which, put in motion by the north 
wind, moves swiftly along the desert, the co- 
lumna, forty or fifty In number, preserving 
the same distance from each other, till they 
are lost in the hazy glare of the south. No- 
thing is so much dreaded by the caravans as 
these gigantic phenomena, for should they 
collapse and fall, they would bury a whole 
army beneath their ruina) The moment, 
therefore, they are seen in motion, every 
living creature flies at its utmost speed out of 
thelr track, so as if possible to keep to the 
windward, for eo great is their velocity that 
nothing moving in the same direction could 
escape them, Thowgh most frequently visible 
far west in the Sahara, they can only be be- 
held in their full grandeur in the vicinity of 
the Upper Nile, when by some rare chance 
they spring up in the morning or evening, at 
which time the moisture supplied by the 
river mingling with the sun's slanting raya, 
creates a stupendous rainbow to span these 
Titan columns as they move before the north 
wind. At such times reflecting the light 
from their sides, which glitter like bar- 
nished brass in the sun, they look like so 
many huge towers of fire, thrown up into the 
alr by magic. Screened behind a rock, we 
behold the denizens of the waste, especially 
the antelopes and the gazelles, holding up 
their beads, and gazing in terror, as if they 
snuffed destruction in the distance. Then 
wheeling about in ehelons, they dart away, 
and seem to bury themselves in the sand, so 
instantaneously do they vanish. 

One of the prettiest features of gazelle 
life is to be enjoyed on the banks of the great 
African river between midnight and morn- 
ing. Concealing yourself carefully behind 
a block of porphyry, you soon hear the tramp 
of numerous light feet advancing across the 
sand towards the water. If the moon be fa- 
vorable you may bebold thousands of ga- 
relles and antelopes, their white tails and 
bellies glancing in the light, crowding the 
river's margin, and gently pushing each other 
aside, in their eagerness to plunge their noses 
in the stream. Sometimes, invited by the 
placid waters, and impelled by the influence 
of the glowing atmosphere, some adventu- 
rous male plunges in, and is followed by the 
whole herd, which frolics and splashes about, 
till a sudden moan of the wind, the fal! of a 
stone from the bank, or some similar sound, 
alarms the timid creatures, upon which they 
swiftly regain their own element, and retire 
fleet as arrows towards their grazing grounda 
Moving across the desert from west io east, 
you sometimes come suddenly upon an ex- 
tensive valley clothed thickly with acacia. 


The Bedouins who inhabit these oases, which 
are very extensive, addict themselves to a 
branch of industry, the existence of which 
could hardly be imagined by those who en- 
tertain the prevalent idea of the desert—that 




































































sooty Arata, who leave purposely upon their 
hands and faces the marks of their calling. 

To enjoy the delights of desert life,s mas 
must have « taste for all the changes effected 
by nature in those latitudes, among which 
few are & magoaificent as the dawn. In the 
south there is one feature of this phenome 
pon which, not being observable among us, 
has no pame in our language—we mean the 
alba of the Romans, and the auby of the 
French. We never say the white of the 
dawn, because with us the morning dow 
not assume that color; but in the de 
sert a milky resplendence resting on the 
line of the eastern horizon, is the first fore- 
runner of the sun's approach. For « few 
moments it plays and quivers like a nar- 
row zone of the aurora borealis, and is then 
penetrated by transverse lines of saffron and 
erfmson, which, enlagging every instant, over- 
power the aBa, and convert the orient into a 
low luminous arch, perpetually rising and 
expanding. The appearance of the earth du- 
ring these moments is singulariy lovely. First 
it appears to be wrapt in a veil of pearly gray, 
which, as you gaze, becomes lighter, richer, 
more transparent, disclosing the gold of the 
sand, the metallic veins of the rocks, the 
deep green of the trees, the blue enamel of 
the river, and enabling you to perceive the 
flocks and herds, for the most part buried in 
slumber, scattered over the landscape. Then, 
as the glow of the east becomes more intense, 
vast bars of lapis lazuli extend above the 
bright incandescence, til] the blood-red rim 
of the eun, thrusting itself up behind the dis- 
tant mountains, clothes all nature with an in- 
vestiture of many colored light. The west- 
ern ridges, as they receive his first rays, are 
for the moment converted into piles of pre- 
clous stones, amethysta, rubies, beryls, chal- 
cedonjes, sapphires, which, sparkling, glitter- 
ing, and intermingling their varied hues, de- 
light the eye, till, as the orb rises higher in 
the firmament, they are stripped of their 
glories, and exhibit themselves in their ha- 
bitual sober gray. There were nations, we 
are told, in Africa that daily cursed the sun, 
which burned up the earth beneath them, 
and seethed the brains in their woolly heada, 
till it rendered them blasphemous. There are 
times, no doubt, in which the sun looks very 
terrible to wayfarers in the desert; but we 
ourselves never beheld him in his brightness 
without keen sensations of joy. We seemed 
to acquire double vitality while imbibing his 
glowing heat, as with scorching splendor he 
rolled through the blue vault over our head. 
The camel, too, on which we were mounted, 
looked lovingly on the great sun, rearing its 
long snake-like neck, and turning its eyes 
proudly towards the illuminator of the earth. 
Neither have we ever known an Arab who 
did not experience a deep pleasure in re- 
ceiving the sun's kisses on his cheek while 
journeying through the burning waste. 

In the Asiatic desert touching upon the 
confines of Beloochistan, the phenomenon 
of the mirage is beheld in its greatest per- 
fection, You approach a small plain, encir- 
cled by rocks, and ere you descend into it, 
observe with astonishment and delight a 
cool limpid lake, in which you soon expect to 
lave your limbs and quench your thirst. All 
surrounding objects are distinctly reflected 
from its surface, the overhanging rock, the 
stunted bush, the ruined tower, together with 
your camel and your own face. But as you 
advance, you perceive you have been gazing 
on an illusion—the lake vanishes, and is re- 
placed by an atmosphere of burning dust, 
which the sun and air had converted into the 
semblance of water. Ilere you may notice 
an extraordinary feature in the civil wars of 
the animal kingdom. As the gazelle and the 
antelope are nibbling the withered grass, an 
eagle from the Elburz, or a great falcon from 
Centra) Asia, sweeps along the plain, knocks 
over the harmless grazers, and then fastening 
on their breasta, speedily makes a hole, 
througlt which it tears out their liver. O10 
of these fierce birds, when greatly pressed 
by hunger, has been known to strike down a 
horse, and make him his prey. But in Af. 
rica, the gazelle’s enemies are four-footed 
like itself—the wolf, the jackal, the hyena, 
the lion, the prints of whose huge feet we 
nave often seen in the sand fresh and moist 
with those of its light prey, only a short dis- 
tance in front. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the lion, in spite of his immense 
bounds, ever overtakes the gazelle in a fair run. 
We have measured the bounds, but never 
found them equal to the space said to be 
cleared by the Asiatic lion at a leap—that ia, 
thirty feet. But this was on a short grassy 
plain, and the bound was made over a 
trench; whereas the African lion whose 
feats we observed had to make his springs in 
deep loose sand, where from fifteen to twenty 
feet marked the limits of his leaps. The ga- 
zelle pursued, small as it was, often on a de- 
scent cleared from eight to ten feet, and 
touched the sand so lightly that its footprints 
were scarcely visible. 





{27 A woman's missidn, as the word goes, 
is to make home happy ; & man's to find the 








‘do better than Allah ?” 





REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


Love, that was born a year ago, 
We buried to-day with weeping; 
We laid him low fm the winter snow, 
Where, when springtime comes, the flowers will 
blew, 
And the pale primrose and violet grow— 
A ead, sweet place of sleeping. 


My heart is mocked by your idle moan: 
When « breath would have kept him living, 
You grudged the bresth; now you sigh and 


groan 
As if yours was the sorrow, when mine alone— 
Mine alone—is the right of grieving. 


We part by thie grave: no more my hand 
Will clasp yours with caressing fingers. 
We meet no more,—do you understand !— 

As we met of old, in the sunny land, 
Where the voice of Love still lingers. 


Your lips will never press mine again ; 

We are strangers henceforth for ever. 
Though my tears fal) down like heavy rain, 
And though my heart throbs quick with pain, 

I am true to the sad word,—never! 


We leave dead Love in his lonely grave, 
Fach a different pathway taking : 
The time is past when « word could save, 
And 'tis idle now to fret and rave; 
I grant the pardon for which you crave; 
But Love sleeps, and will know no waking. 
A. DONALDBON. 





A FIRM BELIEF IN PROVIDENCE. 

In the Honorable Mr. Murray's book on 
Egypt, the following anecdote is related : 

I was surprised to find that this Mahmou- 
dieh Canal, although cut by the present 
Viceroy, at an enormous cost of money and 
of human life, through a country perfectly 
flat, is as winding in its course as a path 
through a labyrinth, On asking Demetri, 
our dragoman, if he could explain the cause 
of this, he answered me by a story—for he 
has a story ready for almost every occasion. 
The very same question, he says, was lately 
put to Mohamed Ali bya French engineer 
travelling through Egypt. The Pasha, after 
& moment's reflection, said to the engineer— 

“ Have you ever seen rivers in Europe ?” 

“ Yes, sir, many,” was the reply. 

“Are they straight or crooked in their 
course ?” 

“They are generally crooked, sir.” 

“Who made the rivers?” inquired the 
Pasha. 

“They were made by Allah,” said the as- 
tonished engineer. 

“Then, sir,” concluded the Pasha, trium- 
phantly, “do you expect me to know and to 


The poor engineer had no reply to make 
to this strange argument, 0 he took his leave 
and went his way. 





THE BACHELOR'S EXCUSE. 

I think that, as a general rule, the bache- 
lore—the confirmed bachelors even—are ad- 
mirers of the fair sex, and vice versa. I have 
observed bachelors endure the fretfulness of 
children, when fathers would explode in a 
storm of passion. Perhaps that’s because the 
bachelors don’t have to stand it all the time. 
It is just so with the whims of our fair 
tyrants. The bachelors put up with incon- 
venience, because their thraldom is but tran- 
sitory. They see women only on the bright 
side, after all. They, as it were, taste the 
champagne, but do not become intoxicated 
with it. And, after all, I believe it is the ado- 
ration of the sex that makes so many bache- 
lors, No one wants to sip rectar constantly. 
No one can occupy all the time in the con- 
templation of beauty, or in the enjoyment of 
delightful recreations, Monotony begets sa- 
tiety. The musician in the orchestra tires of 
the nightly scenes which delights the ever- 
changing audience. The stage-driver, the 
conductor, the steamboat captain die of 
ennui, amid the scenes which inspire the 
casual traveller with enthusiam. Familiarity, 
in short, breeds contempt. The bachelor ap- 
preciates these never-failing rules. He pre- 
fers to see and appreciate woman in her best 
humor, her smiling face. He thinks that to 
marry her would be like going to the opera 
every day, taking breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per of the choicest game, hearing music for- 
ever, or spending his life out in a garden with 
nothing but roses. 





Tax Honest Moravian.—In one of the 
wars in Germany, a captain of cavalry was 
ordered out on a foraging party. He put 
himself at the head of his troop, and marched 
to the quarter assigned him. It was a soli- 
tary valley, in which hardly anything but 
woods could be seen. In the midst of it stood 
a little cottage. On perceiving it, he went up 
and knocked at the door. An ancient Hern- 
hunter (which denotes a Moravian), with a 
beard silvered with age, came out. “ Father,” 
said the officer, “show me a field, where I 
can set my troops a foraging.” “ Presently,” 
replied the Hernhunter. The good old man 
walked before, and conducted them out of 
the valley. After a quarter of an hodf’s march 
. “This is 





himself,’ ad has been wrongfully imputed to 
me since, because I did not know I had the 
Emperor before me. The person came on 
without seeming to notice what I said, and 
I then brought my bayonet to the charge, 
and called out— 

“‘If thou takest another step I will ran 
my bayonet into thy stomach.’ 

“The noise brought out the whole of the 
staff; the Emperor returned to his quarters, 
and I was carried off to the guard-house. 

“*You are lost, my boy,’ said my comrades; 
‘you have committed an assault on the Em- 

’ 


“ ‘Stop a bit, I said; ‘what of my orders? 
I shall explain all that to the court-martial’ 

“The Emperor sent to fetch me, and whea 
I came into his presence he ssid— 

“ ‘Grenadier, thou mayest put a red riband 
in thy button-hole; I give thee the cross 

“*Thanks, me Emperor,’ I answered, ‘but 
there is no shop in this country where I can 
buy the riband.’ 

“*Well,’ replied the Emperor, with ‘s 
smile, ‘take a piece from a woman's red pet- 
ticoat; that will answer the purpose just as 
well!” 

Colouche continued to serve through all 
the campaigns, when he was not confined to 
the hospitals by his wounds, till the conclud- 
ing battle of Waterloo, after which he was dis- 
charged, returned to his village, and resumed 
his occupation as an agricultural laborer, 
On his recent visit to Fontainbleau his 
only introduction was his portrait, engraved 
by Madame Viardot Garcia, the distinguished 
singer. As already mentioned, he was re 
ceived by the Emperor with great cordiality, 
and by him presented to the Empress, the 
Imperial Prince, and the whole Court— 
Previous to his departure, the Emperor asked 
him if he wished for anything, to which Co- 
louche is said to have replied, “I no longer 
desire anything; now I have seen you all, I 
am satisfied. I will only beg of you to give 
me your three portraits,” a request the Bm- 
peror promised shouid be complied with. 





LrttLe Huncry Mrvps.—If there is one 
lesson we would impress upon parents, it is 
this:—Don"t stifle your children’s desire at 
proper times to ask questions. This involun- 
tary self-educating process of the child’s is of 
more importance to its future than many pa- 
rents are aware of. It sometimes, nay, often, 
costs an effort to break up a train of thoughts 
in which you may be interestedly occupied, 
but it will pay. Like the sticks and straws 
which the winged bird bears long distances 
in its bill to construct its nest, these tender 
twigs of information may be worked into & 
structure which will afford comfort and pro 
tection from many a life-storm, a safe retrest 
for quiet reflection when the spirit of evil & 
prowling about for careless stragglers, who 
are beating the air because there is nothing 
else left for them to do. Don’t turn your 
child away with a lazy, fibbing, abstracted 
“IT don’t know.” Rouse yourself, and give 
him food for thought in your answer, or that 
spirit of evil may take possession of the 
apartment which you are to furnish. 

A Rea. Gentizwan.—He never dresses 
in the extreme of fashion, but avoids sing? 
larity in his person or habits. 

Is affable with his equals, and pleasant and 
attentive to his inferiors. 

In conversation he avoids hasty, e- 
pered, or insulting remarks. 

Newer pries into other people’s afw™® =  ~_ 

Detests eaves-dropping as among the most 
disgraceful of crimes. . 

Never slanders an acquaintance. 
Does never, under any circumstances, 








speak ill of a woman. 

Never cuts an acquaintance who has me 
with a reverse of fortune. 

He always pays the postage on his letter? 
of business, and in advance for his new* 
paper. 

A Goop Namm—Be wondrous wary 
your first comportments; get a good Baim® 





4 and be very tender of it afterwards, for ™ 


like the Venice glass, 


you 
It happened that Fire, Water and Fase ¥°™* 
to travel together (as you are doi now); 
they consulted, that if they lost ose anotbet, 
how they might be retrieved and meet s¢%i0- 





Fire said:—“ Where you see smoke, 

you shall find me.” Water said :— 

you see marsh and moorish low ground, there 
you shall find me” Bat Famesaid :—“T*** 
heed how you lose me; for if you 40, 7° 
will run a great hazard never to meet me 
again ; there’s no retrieving of me.” 








“mw” A good gous at a tailor’s name—Dr. 
Bo-and-o. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO HEAVEN. 


**The road to Heaven is the royal road of the 
Cross."— Thom. a Kempis, 


We may spread our couch with roses, 
And sleep through the Summer day ; 
Bat the soul that in sloth reposes, 
Is not in the narrow way. 
If we follow the chart that is given, 
We never need be at « loss; 
For the only way to heaven 
Is the royal way of the Cross. 


To one who \s reared in splendor, 
The cross is a heavy load; 
And the feet that are soft and tender 
Will shrink from the thorny road. 
But the chains of the soul must be riven, 
And wealth must be held as dross, 
For the only way to heaven 
Is the royal way of the Cross. 


We say we will walk to-morrow 
The path we refuse to-day; 
And still, with our lukewarm sorrow, 
We shrink from the narrow way. 
What heeded the chosen eleven 
doFiow the fortunes of life might toss, 
he they followed their Master to Heaven. . 
By the royal way of the Cross? 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Autor or “Tue Caannros,” “East 
Lyxwz,” “Tom Eart’s Heras,” 
“A Luve’s Secret,” Erc, 





{Eatered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1862, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis 
trict of Pennsylvania } 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

GOING TO NEW JERUSALEM ON A WHITE 

DONKEY. 

Lionel Verner was seated in the dining- 
room at Verner’s Pride, Not its master. Its 
master, John Massingbird, was there oppo- 
site to Lionel, They had just dined, and 

John was filling his short pipe as an accom- 

paniment to his wine. During dinner he had 

been regaling Lionel with choice anecdotes 
of his Australian life, laughing ever; but not 

& syllable had he broached yet about the 

“ business” he had put forth as the plea for 

the invitation to Lionel to come. The anec- 

dotes did not raise the social features of that 
far-off colony in Mr. Verner’s estimation. 

But he laughed with John; laughed as mer- 

rily as his heavy heart would allow him. 

It was quite a wintery day, telling of com- 
ing winter. The skies were leaden-gray ; the 
dead leaves rustled on the paths; and the 
sighing wind swept through the trees with a 
mournful sound. Void of brightness, of 
hope, it all looked, like Lionel Verner’s 
fortunes. But a few short weeks ago, he had 
been in John Massingbird’s place, in the very 
chair that Ae now sat in, looking never to be 
removed from it during life. And now !— 
what a change! 

“Why don’t you smoke, Lionel?” asked 
John, setting light to his pipe by the readiest 
‘way—that of thrusting it between the bars 
of the grate. “ You did not care tosmoke in 
the old days, I remember.” 

“TI never cared for it,” replied Lionel. 

“T can tell you that you would have cared 
for it, had you been knocked about as I 
have. Tobacco’s meat and drink to a fel- 
low at the Diggings; as it is toa sailor and a 
soldier.” 

“Not to all soldiers,” observed Lionel. 
“ My father never smoked an ounce of tobacco 
in his life, 1 have heard them say; and he 
Baw some service.” 

“ Every man to his liking,” returned John 
Massingbird. “Folks preach about tobacco 
being an acquired taste! It's all bosh. Ba- 
bies come into the world with a liking for it, 
Iknow. Talking about your father, would 
you like to have that portrait of him that 
hangs in the large drawing-room? You can 
if you like. I'm sure you have more right to 
it than 1.” 

“Thank you,” replied Lionel. “I should 
very much like it, if you will give it me.” 

“ What a fastidious chap you are, Lionel !” 
cried John Massingbird, puffing vigorously ; 
for the pipe was turning refractory, and 
would not keep alight. “There are lots of 
things you have left behind you here, that I, 
fm your place, should have marched off with- 
out asking.” 

“The things are yours. That portrait of 
my father belonged to my Uncle Stephen, and 
he made no exception in its favor when he 
willed Verner’s Pride, and all it contained, 
away from me. In point of legal right, I was 
at liberty to touch nothing, beyond my per- 
sonal effects.” 

“ Liberty be hanged!” responded John. 
“You are over fastidious; always were. 
Your father was the same I know; can see 
it in his likeness. I should say, by the look 
of that, he was too much of a gentleman for 
8 soldier.” 

Lione! smiled. 

“ Some of our soldiers are the most refined 
gentlemen on the world's soil.” 

“TI can’t tell how they retain their refine- 
ment, then, ami! the rough and ready of 


comp ute, I know I lost all I had at the any leases or other deeds missing, rou must m= ; 
D get them drawn out again. I'm glad it’s set- The white donkey's come to take her to 
Lionel laughed outright at the notion of | tea” New Jerusalem.” 


John Massing bird's losing his refinement at 
the Diggings. He never had any to lose. John 
joinea in the laugh. ‘ 

“ Lionel, old boy, do you know I always 
liked you, with all your refinement; and it's 
® quality that never found great favor with 
me. I liked you better than I liked poor 
Fred; and that’s the truth.” 

Lionel made no , and John Massing; 
bird smoked for = minutes in silence. 
Presently be began again. 


Lionel lifted his eyes. But John Massing. 
bird resumed, before he had time to speak. 
“She's not worth a button. Now you need 
not fly out, old chap. Iam not passing my 
opiaion on your wife; wouldn't presume to do 
such a thing; but on my cousin. Surely I 
may find fault with my cousin, if I like! W 
did you marry her ?” 

“ Why does anybody else marry ?” returned 


“But why did you marry Aer? A sickly, 
fractious thing! I saw enough of her in the 
old days. There! be quiet! I have done If 
it hadn't been for her, I'd have asked you to 
come here to your old home; you and I 
should jog along together first rate, But BSi- 
bylla bars it. She may be a model of a wife; I 
don't insinuate to the contrary, take you note, 
Mr, Verner ; but she’s not exactly a model of 
temper, and Verner’s Pride wouldn't be big 
enough to hold her and me. Would you have 
taken up your abode with me, had you been 
a free man?” 

“T cannot tell,” replied Lionel. “It is « 
question that cannot arise now.” 

“No. Sibylla stops it. Whatare you going 
to do with 

“That I cannot tell. I should like an ap- 
pointment abroad, if I could get one. I did 
think of going to London, and looking about 
me a bit; ‘but I am not sure that I shall do so 


Li 


general view of things, “Oh, if I was but 
off!” 


pay your debts? I hear you have a few.” 
“I have @ good many, one way or an- | wretch, 


other.” wife. “Don't you never get married, Polly 
“ Wipe them off,” said John. Dawson, if you want to keep on the right 
“I wish I could wipe them off.” side of the men. They be the worst animals 
“There's nothing more easy,” returned | in all creation. Many a poor woman's life 

John, in his free manner. “Get the white- | has been out of her.” 

wash brush to work. The insolvent courthas| “IfI do get married, I shan’t begin the 

got its friendly doors ever open.” by wanting to be off to them 


The color came into the face of Lionel. A 
Verner there/ He quietly shook his head, 


“BSibylla helped you to a good part of the 
score, didn’t she? People are saying so. Just 
like her !” 
“When I complain of my wife, #will be 
quite time enough for other people to be- 
gin,” said Lionel “When I married Bi- 
bylla, I took her with her virtues and her 
faults; and I am quite ready to defend 
both.” ‘ 
“All right. I'd rather you had the right 
of defending them than I,” said incorrigible 
John. “ Look here, Lionel ; I got you up here 
to-day to talk about the estate. Will you take 
the management of it?” 
“Of this estate?” replied Lionel, not un- 


cried. “ Nobody's fate was never so hard as 
mine.” 
“Tv'll take you a good two hours to red 
up,” observed Polly Dawson. “I'd rather 
you had to do it nor me.” 
“T'd see it further—afore it should take me 
two hours—and Peckaby with it,” retorted 
Mrs. Peckaby, reviving to a touch of temper. 
“T shall but give it a lick and a promise; 
just mop up the wet, and dry the grate, and 

» get a bit of fire alight’ "Tother things may 
“Deuce a bit of any other could I offer | go.” 


, | back to the front before they were fastened, 


cf 
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foot into the slop on the floor, and taking a 


you. Things are all at sixes and sevens al- 
ready; they are chaos; they are purgatory. 
That's our word, out yonder, Lionel, to ex- 
press the ultimatum of badness. Matiss 
comes and bothers; the tenants, one and 
another, come and bother; Roy comes and 
bothers. What with it all, I'm fit to bar the 
outer doors. Roy, you know, thought I 
should put him into power again! No, no, 
Mr. Roy! Fred might have done it, but I 
never will. I'll pay him well for the services 


Polly Dawson departed, and Mrs, Peckaby 
set to her work. By dint of some trouble 
she contrived to obtain a cup of tea for her- 
self after awhile, and then she sat on dis- 
consolately as before. Night came on, and 
she had ample time to indulge her rumina- 
tions, 
Peckaby had never been in. Mrs. Peckaby 
concluded he was solacing himself at that 
social rendezvous, the Plough and Llar- 
row, and would come home in a state of 


thought of the encumbrance on his mother; 
he thought of his brother Jan, and what Ae 
had done; he thought of his own very un- 
satisfactory prospects. Was this the putting 
his shoulder to the wheel, as he had re- 
solved to do, thus to hesitate on a quibble of 
pride? 
spirit. Let him be a man, in the sight of 


clear, his eye serene. 
a steady, cheerful tone. 


of it,” was that gentleman's answer. “ Tynn 
says the worry nearly took my mother’s life 
out of her, during the time she managed the 
estate; and it would take it out of mine. If 
I kept itin my own hands, it would go to 
the dogs in a twelve month. And you'd not 
thank me for that, Lionel. You are the next 
heir.” 


you. I know the value of ‘em too well for 
that. Give me my liberty, and you may 
have the wives. Lionel, the office had bet- 
ter be in the study as it used to be; you can 
come up here of a day. 
ing-room into my smoke-shop. If there are 


talking things over. John Massingbird, in a | 
cloud of smoke, drinking Lionel’s share as 
well as his own, and listening—to the rain, | 
which had begun to patter against the win- | thing’s come at last! The blessed animal 
dow panes. ; 


Peckaby, for great events were happening to 
her on ‘that night. 


the stump, al! discomsolate, she had thrown 
out « hint that Mr. Peckaby was not babitu- 


beer. Between nine and ten he entered— 
hours were early in Deerham—and, to Mra. 
Peckaby's surprise, he was not only sober, 
but social. 

“Tt have turned out a pouring wet night,” 
cried he. And the mood was 80 unwonted, 
especially after the episode of the wet grate, 
that Mrs. Peckaby was astonished into an- 
swering pleasantly. 

“ Will ye have some bread and cheese?” 
asked elie. 

“I don’t mind ifI do. Chuff, he gave me 
a piece of his bread and bacon at eight 
o’cloek, #0 I ain't over hungry.” 

Mra. Peckaby brought forth the loaf and 
the cheese, and Peckaby cut himself some, 
and eat it. Then he went up-stairs. She 
stayed to put the eatables away, raked out 
the fire, and followed. Peckaby was already 
in bed. To get into it was not a very cere- 
monious proceeding with him, as it is not 
with many others. There was no super- 
fluous attire to throw off, there was no hin- 
dering time with ablutions, there were no 
prayers. Mra. Peckaby favored the same 
convenient mode, and she had just put the 
candle out when some noise struck upon her 
ear. 
It came from the road outside. They slept 
back, the front room having been the one 
let to Brother Jarrum; but in those small 
houses, at that quiet hour, noises in the road 
were heard as distinctly front as back. There 
was « sound of talking, and then came a mo- 
dest knock at Peckaby's door. 

Mrs. Peckaby went to the front room, 
opened the casement, and looked out. To 
say that her heart leaped into her mouth, 
would be a most imperfect figure of speech 
to describe the state of feeling that rushed 
over her. In the rainy obscurity of the night, 
she could discern something white drawn up 
to the door, and the figures of twe men 
standing by it. The only wonder was, that 
she did not leap out; she might have done 
it, had the window been large enough. 

“Do Susan Peckaby live here?” inquired 
& gruff voice, that seemed as if it were muf 
fled. 

“ Oh, dear, good gentlemen, yes!” she re- 
sponded, in a tremble of excitement. “ I’ lease, 
what is it?” 


he has rendered me; but put him into 
power—no. Altogether things are getting 
into inextricable confusion; I can’t look to 
them, and I want a manager. Will you take 
it, Lionel? I'll give you five hundred a 
year.” 

The mention of the sum quite startled Lio- 
nel. It was far more than he should have 
supposed John Massingbird would offer to 
any manager. Matiss would do it for a fourth, 
Should he take it? 

He sat, twirling his wine-glass round in his 
fingers. There was a soreness of spirit to 
get over, and it could not be done all in a 
moment. To become a servant (indeed it 
was no better) on the land that had once 
been his; that ought to be his now, by the 
law of right—a servant to John Massingbird! 
Could Lionel bend to it? John smoked, and 
sat watching him. 

He thought of the position of his wife; he 


Down, down with his rebellious 


Heaven! 
He turned to John Massingbird, his brow 


“I will take it, and thank you,” he said in 


“Then let's have some grog on the strength 


“You may take a wife yet.” 
“A wife for me!” he shouted. “No, thank 


T'll turn the draw- 





With « shrieking cry of joy that might 
have been heard half-way up Clay Lane, 
Mrs. Peckaby tore back to her chamber. 
“Peckaby,” she cried, “ Peckaby, 


Lionel declined the grog; but he sat on, 


the 


that’s to bear me off. 
would.” 
Peckaby — probably from drowsiness— 
| made no immediate response. Mrs. Peckaby 
stooped down to the low bed, and shook him 
well by the shoulder. 
“ It's the white quadruple, Peckaby, come 


I always said it 
Bat it is necessary to pay a visit to Mra 


When Lionel met her in the day, seated on 





on made you go and marry Bi- 


ally in quite so social a mood as he might be. | at last !” 


had run | Peckaby growled out something that she 


was in a state of too great excitement to hear. 
She lighted the candle; she flung on some 
of the things she had taken off; she ran 


lest the messengers, brute and humaza, should 
have departed, and put her head out at the 
casement again, all in the utmost fever of 


“A minute or two yet, good gentlemen, 
please! I'm a’most ready. I'm a walting to 
get out my purple gownd.” 

“All right, missus,” was the muffled an- 


“ purple gownd” was kept in this very 
-room of Jarrum's, hid in a safe 
place between some sheets of newspaper. 
Had Mra, Peckaby kept it open, to the view of 
Peckaby, there's no saying what grief the robe 
might not have come to, ere this. Peckaby, 
in his tantrums, would not have been likely 
to spare it. She put it on, and hooked it 
down the front, her trembling fingers 
able to accomplish it. That it was 


4 
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doubt had crossed her sometimes whether, 
when the white donkey did come, there 
might not arise a battle with Peckaby, ere 
she should get off. This apparently civil 


posed. “He might have shook hands with 
me,” was her parting thought, as she unlock- 
ed the street door. 
The donkey was waiting outside with all 
the patience for which donkeys are renown- 
ed. Ithad been drawn up under a sheltering 
ledge at a door or two's distance, to be out of 
the rain. Its two conductors were muftied 
up, as befitted the inclemency of the night, 
something like their voices appeared to have 
been. Mrs. Peckaby was not in her sober 
senses, sufficiently to ask whether they were 
brothers frem New Jerusalem, or whether 
the style of costume they favored might be 
the prevailing mode in that fashionable city : 
if so, it was decidedly more useful than ele- 
gant, consisting apparently of hop-sacks, 
doubled over the head and over the back. 
“ Ready, missus?” 

“I be quite ready,” she answered, in a 
tremble of delight. “ There ain't no saddle !” 
she called out, as the donkey was trotted for- 
ward. 

“You won't want a saddle: these New 
Jerusalem animals hain’t like ord'nary una —4 
Jump on him, missus.” 

Mra, Peckaby was #0 exceedingly tall that 
she had not far to jump. She took her reat 
sideways, settled her gown, and lald hold of 
the bridle, which one of the men put into 
her hands, Ile turned round the donkey, 
and set 't going with a smack; the other 
helped by crying “Gee-ho I" 

Up Clay Lane she proceeded in triumph.— 
The skies were dark, and the rain came soak. 
ing down; but Mrs, Peckaby's heart was too 
warm to dwell on any temporary inconve 
nience, If a thought crossed her mind that 
the beauty of the pink ribbons might be 
marred by the storm, so as somewhat to dim 
the glory of Ler entrance to the city and in- 
troduction to the sainta, she drove it away 
again, Trouble had no admission in her pre 
sent frame of mind. The gentlemen in the 
hop-sacks continued to attend her; the one 
leading the donkey, the other walking behind 
and cheering the animal on with periodical 
gee-hos. 

“I suppose as it's a long way, sir?” asked 
Mrs. Peckaby, breaking the silence, and ad 
dressing the conductor. 

“ Middlin’,” replied he, 

“And how do we get over the sea, please 
sir?” asked she again. 

“The woyage is pervided for, missus,” was 
the short and satisfactory response. “ro 
ther Jarrum took care of that when he sent 
us.” 

Her heart went into a glow at the name 
And them envious disbelievers in Deerham 
had cast all sorta of disparaging accusations 
to the Brother, openly expressing their 
opinion that he bad gone off purposely 
without her, and.that she'd never hear of 
him again! 

Arrived at the top of Clay Lane, the road 
was crossed, and the donkey was led down a 
turning towards the lands of Bir Rofas Haut 
ley. It may have occurred to Mra, Peckaby 
to wonder that the highway was not taken, 
instead of an unfrequented by path that only 
led to fields and a wood; but, if so, she said 
nothing. Had the white donkey taken her 
to a gravel pit, and pitched headlong in with 


her, she would have deemed, in her blind | ever you be. My wile’s pone off to New | @ grent deal, at Verner's Pride and on the ew 
faith, that it was the right road to New Jeru- | Jerusalem op a white dor key.” tere As he had resolved to do, over John 
salem. He slammed-to the casement. Mra Peck- | Massingzbird’s dianer-table, so be was doing— 

A long way it was over those wet fields — aby, What with the rain, and what with the putting his thoulder to the wheel. He bad 
If the brothers and the donkey partook of disappointment, burst into tears. In the aame never looked afier things as he was looking 
the saintly nature of the inbabitants of the | p.oment sundry other casements opened, and Bow. To be the master of Verner’s Pride was 
Salt Lake City, possibly they did not find it | 9)) the heads in the vic inity—imeluding the One thing ; to be the hired manager of Verner’s 


& weary one. Mrs. Peckaby certainly did | 
not She was wrapt in a glowing vision of 
the honors and delights that would welcome 
ber at her journey's end. So wrapt, that she 


in one of the narrow paths of the wood be 
fore she missed her two conductors. 


ting narrower and narrower. The wood was 
intersected with paths, but only a few of 
them led right through BR She pulled up, 
and turned her head the way she had come, 


but was unable to distinguish anything, save 
that she was in the heart of the wood. 


like result. 
“ It's very curious !” Mn 

tha va tata oe eee whe 
her conductors she knew no more how to 
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an imaginary one? Was her present pre- 
dicament real? Which was imagination, and 
which was real? For the last hour she had 
been enjoying the realization of all her hopes ; 
now she seemed no nearer their fruition than 





jected to something of the sort, 
She rubbed her eyes ; she pinched her arma 
Was she in her senses or not? Sure never 


Had she been made the subject of 
& practical joke? 

Bhe might have flung the doubt from her, 
but for a distant sound that came faintly on 
her ears—the sound of covert laughter. Her 
doubt turned to conviction; her face became 
hot; her heart, but for the anger at it, would 
have grown sick with the disappointment, Her 
conductors and the donkey were retreating, 







he was aided by Chuff; and Jan sat himself 
down on the public pump, and laughed tll 
he was hoarse. 
“Come, Peckaby, you'll let her in,” cried 
he, before he went away. 
“Let her in!” echoed . “That 
would be a go, that would! What'ud the 





















having played their Joke out! Two certain- 
tles forced themaclyes upon her mind. One, 
that Peckaby and his friends had planned it: 
she felt sure now that the biggest of the “ bro- 
thers” had been nobody but Choff, the black- 
smith; the other certainty was that she should 
never be sent for to New Jerusalem in any 
other way. Why it should have been, Mra. Peck- 
aby could not have told, then or afterwards; 
but the positive conviction that Brother Jar- 
rum Aad been false, that the story of sending 





saints say? They'd be for prosecuting of her 
for bigamy. If she's gone over to them, air, 
she can't belong legal to me.” 

Jan laughed so that he had to hold his 
sidea, the windows roared, and Mra, Peckaby 
shrieked and sobbed. Chaff began calling 
out that the best remedy for white paint was 
turpentine, 

“Come along, Peckaby, and open the 
door,” said Jan, rising. “ She'll catch an ill- 
























and the donkey had been for some little time | « ig she vet tired of the eaints so soon as 
thie—or did they get tired of her *” 
sort of a city was itt” 


noes if she stops here in her wet clothes, and 
I shall have @ month's work, attending on 
her, Come!" 

“ Well, air, to oblige you, I will,” returned 
the man, “ But let me ever catch her sni- 
Velling after them saints again, that’s all! 
They should have her if they liked, I'd not.” 

“ You hear, Mra. Peckaby,” said Jan in her 
ear, “I'd let the saints alone for the future, 
if I were you.” 

“I mean to, sir,” she meekly answered, be- 
tween her soba. 

Peckaby, in his shirt and nightcap, opened 
the door, and she bounded in. The case- 
ments closed to the echoes of subsiding laugh- 
ter, and the echoes of Jan's fouteteps died 
away in the distance, 





for her on a white donkey had only been in- 
vented to keep her quiet, fixed itself in her 
mind in that moment in the lonely wood,— 
She sunk down amidst the trees and sobbed 
bitterly. 

But all the tears combined, that the world 
ever shed, could not bring her nearer to New 
Jerusalem, or make her present situation bet- 
ter. After awhile she had the sense to re- 
member that. She rose from the ground, 
turned her gown up over her shoulders, 
found ber way out of the wood, and set off 
on her walk back again in a very humble 
frame of mind, arriving home as the clock 
was striking two, 

She could make nobody hear, She knocked 
at the door, she knocked at the window, 
gently at firet, then louder; she called and 
called, but there came no answer. Some of 
the neighbors, aroused by the unwonted dis- 
turbance, came peeping at their windowsa.— AN EXPLOSION OF #IDYLLA'A 
At length Peckaby opened his; thrusting his _ 
head out at the very casement from which 
Mra. Peckaby had beheld the deceitful vision 
earlier in the night 

“ Whe's there?” called out Peckaby. 

“It's me, Peckaby,” was the answer, de 
livered in a forlorn tone. 





























































































































CHAPTER L. 


Sibylia Verner sat at the window of her sit- 
ting room in the evening twilight. a cold 
evening in early winter. Bibylla was in an 
It was nothing unusual 
for ber to bein an explosive temper now; 
but she was in a worse than customary this 
open the door.” evening. Sibylia felt the difference between 
“Who's ‘me’ ?" asked Peckaby. Verner's Pride and Deerham Court. She 
“It's me,” repeated Mra, Peckaby, looking | lived but in excitement; she cared but for 
up. |yayety. In removing to Deerham Court, she 

And, what with her beight and the low | had gone readily, believing that ahe should 
casement, their faces were really not many | there find « large portion of the gayety she 
inches apart; but yet Peckaby appeared not | had been accustomed to at Verner's Price ; 


explosive temper. 


“Come down and | 


w know her. that she should, at any rate, be living with 

“You be off, will you!" retorted he. “A | the appliances of wealth about her, and 
pretty thing, if tramps be to come to decent ) Should go out « great deal with Lady Verner. 
folke’s doors, and knock ‘em up, like this, — | She had not bargained for Lady Verner’s es- 


Who's door did you take it for?” 

“T's me!” screamed Mra. Peckaby. “ Don't 
you know me? Come and undo the dows 
and let me come in. [| be sopping.” 

“Know you! How should I know you? 
Who te you?” 
“Good heavens, Peckaby ! 
me. Ain't 1 your wife?” 

sa My wife! Not a bit on't You needn't 
come here with that gammon, miasis, wh 


| tablishinent being reduced to simplicity and 
| quietness, for her laying dewn her carriage 
and discharging her men servants and selling 
| her borses, and living s¢ain the life of a re 
j tired gentlewoman. Yet all these changes 
| had come to pass and Sibylle’s inward spirit 
) turned restive She had everything any rea- 
mn vuld possibly desire, every 

but quiet comfort and Sibylla’s 
Iler husband was out 


you must know 
| sonable wl ¢ 
| comfort 


taste did not acoord, 


were Pride was another: and Lionel found every 
hourof his ume occupied. Hie was no eye- 
service; bis conscience was engaged in bis 
work, and he did it efficiently, 

Sibyila sat at the wiadow, looking out into 
the winter twilight Decima stood near the 
fire in & thoughtful mood. Lucy was down 


blacksmith, Coul!s, and Mra Chutf’s 
thrust out w condule with their neighbor, 
Mrs. Peckaby. 

“Had she been and come back a'reardy ?” 


“What 
“Which was most 





It caused Mrs. Peckaby to pull the bridle, 








plentiful—geese or sage?” 
and cry “ Wo-ho!” to the donkey. She had | wives, besides herself, had the gentleman 
an idea that they might have struck into the j that ale chose?” 
wrong path, for this one appeared tw be get- | babies ?” 










“How many stairs in the drawing room, at the piano, 
They could bear the faint ecao of her soft 
playing as they sat there in sileuce, Sibylla 
was in no humor to talk: she hed repulsed 


—— 


“Who took care of the 
“Did they have many public 
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the feeling was a spontancous one 
on her own part, or whether she had been in- 
fected by the prejudices of Lady Verner, cer- 
tain it was, that the Countess did not show 
@evor to the wife of Mr. Verner. To have her 
@t their friendly reunion would mar its plea 
gare to both of them. But Lady Verner would 
mot take Lacy or Decima, from the alight it 
would reflect on Sibylia. Hence, she had 
gone alone, and Sibylla was resenting It. 

Lucy came in and Knelt down on the rug 
before the fire, half shivering. 

“1 am #0 cold [" she sald. “Do you know 
what I did, Decima? I let the fire go out 
Bometime aficr Lady Verner went up to 
Grom, I turned round and found the fire was 
out My hands are quite numbed.” 

“ You have gone on playing there without 
@ Gre ™ cried Decima. 

“1 shall be warm again directly,” said 
Lacy, cheerily. “As I passed through the 
hall, the reflection of the blaze came cut 
of the diaing-room. We shall get warm 
there. Is your head still aching, Mra. Ver- 
ner’ 

“1 is always aching,” snapped Sibylia. 

Lucy, kind and gentle in spirit, unretort- 
ing, ever considerate for the misfortunes 
which had come upon Mrs. Verner, went to 
her side. 

“Bball I get you a little of your aromatic 
vinegar !" she asked. 

“ You need not trouble to get anything for 
me,” was the ungracious answer 

Lucy, thus repulsed, Mood in silence at the 
window. The window, on the side of the 
house, overlooked the road which led to Sir 
Rufus Hautley's, A carriage, apparently 
clomly shut up, eo far as she could see in the 
@ark, ite coachman and footman attending it, 
was bowling rapidly down towards the vil. 


“There's Sir ltufos Hautiey’s carriage,” 
gaid Lucy “I suppose he is going out to 
@inorr.” 

Decima drew to the window and looked 
out. The carriage came sweeping round the 
polat, aod turned, on ite road to the village, 
as they supposed. In the etill silence of the 
room, they could hear ite wheels on the 
frosty road, after they lost sight of it; could 
hear it bow! before their house, and—stop at 
the gates 

* It bas stopped here !" exclaimed Lucy 

Decima moved qutetly back to the fire and 
gatdown. A jancy arose Lucy that she, 
Decima, had turned unusually pale. Was it 
go t—or was it fancy! If it wae fancy, 
should the fhncy have arisen? Ghastly pale 
her face certainly looked, as the blaze played 
upon it 

A few minutes, and one of the servants 
came in, handing a note to Decima. 

* Bring lights,” said Decima, in a low tone. 

The lights were brought; and then Deci 
ma’s agitation was apparent. Her hands 
Ghook as she broke the seal of the letter. — 
Lacy gazed in surprise; Sibylia, somewhat 
aroused from her own grievances, in cpri 
cally. 

* Desire the carriage to wait,” said Decima. 

“It is waiting, Miss Decima. The servanw 
gaid they had orders.” 

Decima crushed, the note into her pocket 
ae well as her shaking fingers would allow 
her, and Iefi the room. What could have 
@ocurred thus to agitate calm and stately De- 
Cima! Before Lucy and Mra. Verner had 
recovered their surprise she was back again, 
Greased to go out. 

“f am sorry to leave you eo abruptly, as 
mamma is not here,” she said, “I dare say 
Lionel will be in w dinner, If not, you must 
for once entertain cach other.” . 

“But where are you going?" cried Mra 
Verner. 

“To Sir Rufus Hautley’s 
See me.” 

“ What does he want with you f" continued 
Biby lia 

“1 do not know,” replied Decima. 

Bhe quitted the room and went down to 
the carriage, which had waited for ber. Mra. 
Verner and Lucy heard it drive away again 
as quickly as it had driven up. As it turned 
the corner and pursued ite way up the road, 
pam the window they were looking from, but 
at some @istance from it, they fancied they 
saw the form of Decima inside, looking out 
at them. 

“Sir Rufus is taken ),” said old Catharine 
to them, by way of news “The servants 
gay that it's feared be won’ live through the 
night Mr. Jan is there, and Dr. Hayes from 


Ile wishea to 


* Bat what can he want with Mis Ver- 
ner?” reiterated Sibylia. 


éown on the sofs, saying that ber temples 
were . 

Lacy followed her. Lacy thought she 
must really be ill. She could not understand 
that anything should be « fractious, exoept 
from wearying pain. 

“I will bathe your temples,” she gently 
wai. 

Kibylla did not appear to care whether ber 
temples were bathed or pot. Lucy got some 
water in a basin and two thin bandkerchiefs, 
wringing out one and placing it on Mra. Ver 

ners head and forehead, kneeling to her 
task. That her temples were throbbing and 
her head was hot, there was no question: the 
handkerchief was no sooner on than it was 
warm, and Lucy bad to exchange it for the 
other. 

“It is Lionel’s fault,” suddenly burst forth 
Biby la 

“Tis fault 1” returned Lacy. 
it be his fault’ 

“” What business has he t) stop out!” 

“ But if be cannot help it?" returned Lucy. 
“The other evening, don't you remember, 
Mr. Verner said, when be came in, that he 
could not help being late sometimes now '” 

“ You aced not defend him,” said Sibyila 
“It seems to me that you are all ready to 
take his part against me.” 

Lucy made no reply, An assertion more 
unfounded could not be spokes. At that 
moment the step of Lionel was heard on the 
staira, He came in, looked jaded and tired. 
“Up here this evening!" he exclaimed, 
laying down 8 paper or parchment which he 
bad in his hand. “Catherine says my mo- 
ther and Decima are out. Why, Sibylia, 
what is the matter!” 

Bibylia dashed the handkerchief off her 
brow as he advanced to her, and rose up, 
speaking vehemently. The sight of ber hus- 
band appearec to have brought the climax 
to her temper. 

“ Where have you been ? 
not in to dinner?" 

“I could not get home in time, I have 
been detained.” 

“It is false,” she retorted, her blue eyes 
flashing fire, “ Business! business! it is al- 
ways yout excuse now! You stay out for 
no good purpose,” 

The outbreak startled Lucy. She backed 
a few paces, looking scared, 

“Sibylia!" was all the amazed reply ut 
tered by Lionel. 

“You leave me here, hour after hour, to 
solitude and tears, while you are out, taking 
your pleasure! I have all the endurance of 
our position, and you the enjoyment,” 

He battled for a moment with his rising 
feelings; battled for calmness, for forbear 

anos, for strength to bear. There were mo- 
ments when he was tempted to answer her 
in her own apirit, 

“Pleasure and I have not been very close 
friends of late, Bibylla,” he gravely said. — 
“ None can know that better than you. My 
horse fell lame, and | have been leading him 
these last two houra I have now to go to 
Verner’s Pride, Something has arisen on 
which I must see Mr, Massingbird.” 

“Tt is false, it is false,” reiterated Sibylla — 
“You are not going to Verner’s Pride; you 
are not going to see Mr. Masaingbird. You 
best know where you are going ; but it le not 
there, It is the old story of Rachel Frost 
over again.” 

The worda confounded Lionel: both that 
they wore inexplicable, and spoken in such 
vehemen! passion. 

“What do you say about Rachel Frost" 
he asked. 

“ You know what I say, and what I mean. 
When Deerham looked far and near for the 
man who did the injury to Rachel, they little 
thought they might have found him in Lio- 
nel Verner, Lucy Tempest, it is true, He—" 
But Lionel had turned imperatively to 
Lucy, drawing her to the door, which he 
opened. It was no place for her, a discussion 
such as thia, 

“Will you be so kind as to go down and 
make me a cup of tea, Lucy f" he said, in a 
wonderfully calm tone, considering the pro 
yooation he was receiving. He closed the 
door on Lucy, and turned to his wife, 

“ Sibylla, allow me to request, nay, to in- 
nist, that when you have fault te ind, ot re 
proach to cast to me, you choose a moment 
when we are alone. If you have no care for 
what may be due to me and to yourself, you 
will do well to bear in mind that somethin 
is due to others. Now, then, tell me what 
you mean about Nachel Prost.” 

“1 won't,” said Sibylia “ You are killing 
me,” and abe burst into tears 

Oh, it was weary work !—weary work 
for him, Such a wife as this! 

“In what way am I killing you!” 


“Tlow can 


Why were you 


“Why do you leave me so much alone I” 
“I have undertaken work, and I must do 
it But, as to leaving you alone, when I am 
with you you scarcely ever give me a civil 
word.” 
“You are leaving me now—you are wan! 
ing to go to Verner's Pride to night,” she rei- 
terated with strange inconsistency, consider- 
ing that she had just insinuated he did not 
want to go there 
“I must go there, Sibylla. I have told 
you why: and I have told you truth. Again 
I ask you what you meant about Raehel 
Frost.” 
Sibylla flung up her bands petulantly. 
“I won't tell you, 1 say. And you can't 
make me, I wish, I wish Fred had not died.” 
She tarned round on the sofa and buried 
her face in the cushions, Lionel, true to the 
line of conduct he had carved out for him- 
self, \o give her all possible token of respect 
and affection ever, whatever might be ber 
provocation—and all the more true to it from 
the very Consciousness that the love of his 
{nmaost heart grew less hers, more another's 
day by day, bent over her and spoke kindly. 
She flung back ber hand in a repelling man- 
mer towards him, and maintained an obsti- 
mate silence. Lionel, sick and weary, at 
length withdrew, taking up the parchment. 
Hoe sick and weary, none, save himself, 


fore her, apparently ready, when he looked 
into the drawing-room. 

“I am going on now to Verner’s Pride, 
Lecy. You can tell my mother so, should 
she ask after me when she returns. I may 
be late.” 

“But you will take some tea first?” cried 
Locy, in a basty tone. “ You asked me to 
make it for you.” 

He knew he had; asked her as an excuse 
to get her from the room. 

“I don't care for it,” he wearily answered. 
“I am sure you are tired,” sald Lucy. 
“When did you dine?” 

“I have not dined. I have taken nothing 
since I left home this morning.” 

Oh r <a 

She was hastening to the bell. Lionel 
stopped her, laying his hand upon her arm. 
“I could not eat it, Lacy. Just one cup of 
tea, if you will.” 

She returned to the table, poured out the 
cup of tea, and he drank it standing. 

“Shall 1 take Mra. Verner up a cup?” 
asked Lucy. “Will she drink it, do you 
think r" 

“Thank you, Lucy. It may do ber head 
good, I think it aches much to-night” 

Ile turned, and departed. Lucy noticed 
that he bad left the parchment behind him, 
and ran after him with it. Catching him as 
he was about to close the hall-door. She 
knew that all such business-looking papers 
went up to Verner’s Pride. 

“ Did you mean to leave it? Or have you 
forgotten it’" 

He had forgotten it. He took it from her, 
retaining her hand for a moment. 

“Lucy, you will not misjudge me?” he 
said, in a strange tone of pain. 

Lucy looked up at him with a bright smile 
and a very emphatic shake of the head. Bhe 
knew by instinct that he alluded to the accu- 
sation of his wife, touching Rachel Frost. 
Lucy misjudge Aim / 

“ You should have waited to eat some din- 
ner,” she gayly said. “Take care you don't 
faint by the way, like that sick patient of 
Jan's did, the other morning.” 

Lionel went on. At any rate there was 
peace outside, If not within: the peace of 
outward calm. He lifted his hat; he bared 
hia brow, aching with its weight of trouble, 
to the clear night air; he wondered whether 
he should have, so to bear, for his whole long 
life. At the moment of passing the outer 
gates, the carriage of Sir Rufus Hautley drew 
up, bearing Decima. 

Lionel waited to receive her. He helped 
her out, and gave her his arm to the hall- 
door, Decima walked with her head down. 
“ You are silent, Decima, Are you sad” 
“ Yea,” she answered. “Sir Rufus is dead.” 
“Dead !" echoed Lionel in very astonish- 
ment, for he had heard nothing of the sudden 
ilness, 

“Tt isso,” she replied, breaking into soba, 
“Spasms at the heart, they say. Jan and 
Dr. Hayes were there, but they could not 
save him.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


t#™ Mr. Coventry Patmore says :— 


“ Before all elee, when wed you do, 
See that the woman equals you; 
A poor estate's a foolish plea 


For marrying to a base degree; 
1 gentleroman's beice as cheap, 


ts well as pleasanter, to keep.” 


{WA young man, knowing that a young 
lady, of whom he imagined himself en- 


amored, understood the language of ftlow- 
ers, sent her a beautiful rose, as a declara- 
tion of love, attaching a slip of paper, on 


which was written, “if not accepted I pro- 
ceed to war.” In retura she forwarded a 
pickle jar containing a single mango (man 
go') 

tw A thrifty wife wonders why the men 
can't manage to do something useful. Might 
they not as well amuse themselves in smo- 
king hams as amoking cigars? [Sometimes 
they do—when they are cold.] 

tw“ Well, Spurt,” said Quiz, during a 
discussion of the tax bill, “ the tax will come 
pretty heavy on you.” “Onme, why?!" “Be- 
cause income Is to be taxed, and everybody 
knows that you're a nincum [” 

¢#” M. Mirbel has very properly compared 
the terrestrial globe to two immense moun- 
tains, whose bases are united at the equator, 
and whose summits are the arctic regions 
around its northern and southern poles 

C3 Mary Magdalen had but seven devils, 
Probably the race of devils has increased and 
multiplied since. Our rebel women, if we 
may judge from the manifestations of some 
of them, have about seventy devils apiece. 

* {9 As two geditlemen were discussing the 
merits of a popular preacher, one of them re- 
marked: “ He always prays for the widows 
and orphans, but never says anything about 
widowers.” 

t@W Lite girls believe in a man in the 
moon—young ladies believe in a man in the 
honey moon. 

t@™ An Irishman just from the sod was 
eating some old cheese, when he found, to his 
dismay, that it contained living inbabitanta 
“Be jabers !" said he, “does your chaze in 
this counthry have childer!” 

tw “ Mamma,” said Master Harry, “how 
fat Amelia has grown!" “Yes,” replied his 
mother, “but don't say ‘fat,’ dear; say 
*stout.’” At the dinner table on the follow- 
ing day, Harry was asked if he would take 
any fat. “No, thank you,” said Harry, “TU 
take some stout.” His mother leaned back 
in her chair with surprise. 

t@ “ Did | understand you to call me a 
puppy, sir!” “ Yea, sir, I called you a puppy.” 
“Lucky for you! The insult is too small to 
notice; but had you called me a dog—an old 
dog—I would have knocked you down.” 


A Vexuv Nove Scrt.—Yesterday morn- 


ing Squire Ben. Eggleston, of this city, 
venerable whose hairs are ail- 





LAW AND THE “ PATHIES.” 


Some time one Dr. Newton made his 
al Street Hall, under the 
the who 


beitlies 


to see the doctor, whose office is in the second 
story back room. In passing up the stairway 
is seen about half a cord of crutches and 


In the upper room we find the doctor. An 
opened door shows a large wheelbarrow load 
of “ear-horna,” left by deaf people who, after 
seeing the doctor, needed them no longer. 
The presiding genius of the office, Dr. New- 
ton, is a man of rather more than medium 
the bes 


figure and the top of 
hair and whiskers are 


and forenead prematu bald. His 

gr . oe ep eenes 
forty-five. We find him acing & 0 patent 
just entered. The patient has a back. 
“You have a spine disease?” he 
“ Yea,” replies the patient, a boy 
dently very poor. 

“TI can't cure you. You have had palpita- 
tion of the heart?” 

“ Yes, very bad. 
Pe ole that, and this will be a great 
The doctor embraces the boy, and presses 
his hands upon his heart. 

At Jhis moment two ladies, who bad pre- 
vic assured us that the doctor had cured 
them of diseases, an to talk. 

“Don't talk while I am operating,” said 
the doctor. “When my whole wil! is con- 
centrated upon a patient, talking distresses 
me, and breaks the current of magneusm in 
its passage from me to my patient. 

In about sixty or eighty seconds the dector 
released whe boy. “ Now,” said he, “ youare 
cured of palpitation of the heart, You will 
never feel it again,” 

The boy said his arm hurt him badly, and 
the arm was similarly treated, but whether a 
cure was made the reader knows as well as 
we. We saw four persons, all very poor, who 
gratefully ascribed the cure of various ail- 
ments to the doctor. This was last Saturday 
afternoon, ard these people came to receive 
their pensions, The doctor tells us that ta 
some dozens of his indigent patients he do- 
nates $2 or more every week. The doctor 
made a slight explanation of his — 
practice. Ile says that the cures he performs 
are quite as astonishing to himself as to any 
one else. He asked a doubting visitor to 
hold his hand about a foot above his (the 
doctor's) head, when he would feel a mag- 
netic current ascending from it, The gentle- 
man did 80, and professed to feel it, but soon 
withdrew his hand. The doctor said it made 
him sick, but, when the fluid or magnetism 
passed off naturally from bim to the patient, 
the sensation was highly pleasing, though 
somewhat exhausting 
Upon the walls of the doctor's office are 
conspicuously placarded: 
“ Never use any kind of medicine.” “Never 
use intoxicating drinks of any kind.” “Never 
asleep with the arms to the head,” and others 
equally peculiar, 
In cases of rheumatism, chronic stiffness, 
and the like, he kneads the surface of the af- 
fected parts, holds hot bricks or hot water to 
them, and can thus attend two hundred pa- 
tients a day. We know of at least twent 
persons, whese intelligence cannot be doubted, 
who claim thus instantaneously to have been 
cured by Dr. Newton. We have heard of 
others who have left his door under high ex- 
citement, leaving their crutches behind, who 
have sunk exhausted after reeling for a short 
distance, and have not since risen from their 
beds. The doetor's fee is ten dollars for the 
first visit. If a number of visits are neces- 
sary he requires a fee of five dollars upon 
every thousand the patient says he is worth. 
The poor he charges nothing. 
The doctor, however, was yesterday held 
to answer by the Recorder in $1,000, on a 
charge of “ assault and battery, and a viola- 
tion of the act against conjuring, etc.” A 
oreliminary bearing came off last Thursday. 
he case was that of a child who was brought 
to the doctor by its parents. Four days after 
he had manipulated it, it was found by Drs. 
Stuart and DeLacy that the integuments of 
one of the verieliw of the child's spine was 
broken, producing a curvature, crippling the 
child for life. 
The office of the Recorder yesterday was 
well filled. Dr. Newton was accompanied 
by George Earl, Esq., ae counsel, Tbe pro- 
secutor was represented by Lewis C. Cassidy, 
Esq. There was no additional testimony 
except that of detective Somers, who had 
professionally consulted the doctor. 
Mr. Somers said that he applied to the doc- 
tor for relief from an affection of the kidneys 
The only thing of which he was relieved was 
five doliars. But on cross-examination he 
said he had only visited the doctor once. He 


found that $2 was np for a second 
visit, and he didn't think money weil 
enough spent. On the pus hearing the 
parents of the child testified to the cha- 


racter of the doctor's treatment, and the doc- 
tors affirmed to the resulta. 

Mr. Earle made a very learned speech. Ile 
endeavored to show that the charge of as- 
sault and battery was absurd, as there was 
no animus for an assault. As to the charge 
of conjuring, or incantation, that was a farce. 
The “ motive treatment” is already admitted 
as scientific throughout Europe, and this is 
the doctor's theory. If he has done his pa- 
tient an injury, remedy ie in the civil 
courts, Maller, ihe greatest of Prussian physi- 


Here Mr. Cassidy interrupted. “The mo- 
ther of this child testified that she asked 


; Jeuner, who found that cow's 
teats cured small pox, and of numerous 
other savans in literature and science, who 
had almost received the fate of the men who 
invented the steam and the umbrella 
He pronounced Dr. Newton as a gentleman 
who could bring before a jury the subjects of 
more remarkabie cures than the entire faculty 
could boast. He was very glad to see that 
there were none of the facu!ty pre- 
and deplored the of the prosecu- 
in earnest terms. 

Mr. Cassidy was short and terse, The case 
before a jury might show that he was all 
wrong. At present he should ask that the 

or be held over. As to the conjuring 
of the business, pow-wowing was as 
much against the statute as 
Assault and is the term for the 


know nothing of the human organization, 
and profess an ability to effect instantanta- 


said he would like to discharge the doctor, but 
couldn't couscientiously do it. He would be 
obliged to ask a thousand dollars security for 
the doctor's appearance at Court. This was 
entered. The crowd then dispersed. The as- 
combing comprised the largest collection of 
— ists we have yet seen ny A 


armonia at 
Street Hall. — Pha ia North American. 





An incident of Batthe——Colonel MeNeil at 


South Mountain. 


Col. Hugh McNeil, of the famous Penn- 
— “ Bucktail” Regiment, who was 
killed at the battle of Antie was one of 
the most accomplished officers in the Fede- 
ral service. A soldier relates an exploit of 
his at South Mountain, which is worth re- 


of 18, evi- | cording 


During the battle at South Mountain the 
rebels held a very strong position, Th 
were in the mountain pass, and 
infantry on the heights on every side. Our 
men were compelled to carr © place by 
storm, The position seemed impregnable ; 
large craggy rocks protected the enemy on 
per | side, while our men were ex toa 
gallMg fire. 

A band of rebels occupied a ledge on the 
extreme right, as the colonel approached with 
a few of hismen. The unseen force poured 
upon them a voll McNeil, on the t, 
gave the command: 

“ Pour your fire upon those rocks !” 

The Bucktails hesitated; it was pot an or- 
der that they had been accustomed Ww re- 
ceive; they had always picked their men. 

“ Fire !" thundered the colonel, “I tell you 
to fire at those rocks.” 

The men obeyed. For some time an ir- 
regular fire was kept up, the Bucktails shel- 
tering themselves as best they could, behind 
trees and rocks. On a sudden, McNeil 
caught sight of two rebels peering through 
an opening in the work, to get an aim. € 
eyes of the men followed their commander, 
and half-a-dozen rifles were levelled in that 
direction. 

“ Wait a minute,” said the colonel, “1 will 
try my hand. There is nothing like killing 
two birds with one stone,” 

The two rebels were not in line, but one 
stood a little distance back of the other, while 
just in front of the foremost was a slanting 
rock. Col. McNeil seized a rifle, raised it, 
glanced a moment along the polished barrel ; 
a report followed, and both the rebels disap- 
peared. At that moment aloud cheer a little 
distance beyond rent the air. 

“Ail is right now,” cried the colonel, 
“ charge the rascals.” 

The men sprang up among tie rocks in an 
instant. The aflrighted rebels turned to run, 
but encountered another body of the Buck- 
tails, and were obliged to surrender. Nota 
man of them escaped. Every one saw the 
object of the colonel’s order to fire at ran- 
dom among the rocks, He had sent the 
party around to their rear, and meant this to 
attract their attention. It was a perfect suc- 
cess, 

The two rebels nd the opening in the ledge 
were found lying there stuf and cold. Col. 
McNeil’s bullet had-struck the slanting rock 
in front of them, glanced, and passed through 
both their heads. There it lay beside them, 
flattened. The colonel picked it up and put 
it in his pocket. 





Reav Estate Rismc.—Real estate has at 
length been reached by the currency, and we 
may confidently expect not only great ac- 
oy but much higher prices. At the New 
York real estate sales rooms the attendance 
is daily larger, and all the evidences of man- 
ner and feeling point to another wild specu- 
lation and fabuious prices before the end is 
reached. Real estate is usually the last mar- 
ketable commodity to yield to the influence 
of the currency, but when the movement is 
once started it soon becomes the most uncon- 
trollable of all speculations. If the currency 
shall be materially increased during the com- 
ing year, or if the impression shal! strengthen 
that it will be increased, real estate promises 
to become the all-absorbing fancy. Many 
persons looking to the safety of their capital 
during the rebellion, are having recourse to 
investments in real estate as the only staple 
security. — Philadelphia Ledger. 


Wine From Sorguum.—Wine of a good 
color and taste, something in flavor like 
sherry, but in body and richness like old Ma- 
deira, made from the sorghum, was exhibited 
at the state fair in Indiana, by Mr. Myres, of 
Springfield, Ohio. It can be made and sold 
for five cents a gallon. The sorgbum stalk is 
used for sugar or molasses, as fully as i- 
ble, and the wine is then made from the re- 
fuse, the crushed and juiceless splinters. It 
is made only of that cane which has yielded 
all the sugar it contains, The quantity ob- 
— _ Myres ~~ 7 is about one barre! 
of wine for every ten of molasses, using onl 
the refuse aher ihe molasses is made. Th 
is the cheapest wine made, and will add to 
the value of the sorghum, every part of which 
appears to be useful. The refuse, after ma- 
king wine, can be turned into paper pulp for 
printing purposes. 

Tur Guxnnoats—The gunboats, lying in 
the annock river, between Port Royal 
and Port Conway, were attacked on. the 
llth by the re with some very heavy 
guns. rebeis occupied a very strong po- 
sition on Borden's Hill, and fired with great 
on the gunboats, compelling them 
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lease note that 
nets are the um even foran Em 

—how many are worn by Mrs. Li ig 
more than we have the means of ascet- 


taining. 
of liberal expenditure, too, used to 

regard ten dollars as the full equivalent for g 
handsome bonnet. Loo round among 
our artists in female head-gear, yesterday 
afternoon, we found nothing at that — 
that could be characterized as anything 
a “ duck” of an article. A first class feather, 
such as appears frequently on the promen 
costs eight dollars to begin with—we saw 
them worth ten dollars, and even more—thée 
velvet to fashion a bonnet costs at least six 
doUars, a French frame 37 cents, the ribbon 
62 cents a yard, the flowers and “inside 
trimming” a dollar more. This is at whole- 
-_ orice, and brings a lady's bonnet ats 

he prices asked for ladies’ shoes is just 
about double what they were two years ago, 
by Bugella, and thes io the wearing of Ronee 

y e wearin 

double sole boots, The story is ld at once 
by the display in the windows of the shoe 
makers’ stor, Ladies now wear as 
boots as gentlemen formerly wore. Such 
boots two years ago could be bought for three 
dollars. This was the outside figure. Fa- 
milies were supplied at this rate, and their 
bills sent in twice a year. The price is now 
five dollars, payable on delivery. Common 
ready made aan, eastern work, that for- 
merly could be sold only to the poorer of 
undiscriminating class of people in the cities, 
now bri the former price of customer 
work. The newly introduced, thick-soled 
boots for ladies, however, are —— in pro- 
portion than the others. A single pair of 
them will do a winter's service. 

So much for some of the points on the wine 
ter fashions, Old bachelors will poe 
pooh-pooh the entire yo and bless 
stars that it has no ing upon their 
finances or cogitations. To others, however, 
the case is very different.—/’hiladelphia North 
American, 
NEWS ITEMS. 

From Missiserrrt.—It is said that the Be 

infrreat numbers are coming into Gen 
Grant's lines, bringing hérses, mules, 
wagons. They are set to work cinning and 
baling cotton. They receive wages for 
labor, and, it is said, do twice the work the 
performed as slaves.: There is eve 
tion that if the masters were we!l dis 
the transition from the system of involuntary 
labor to paid labor would be much easiet 
than many have supposed. 

Jews In EnGLAND.—At the recent meet 
ing of the Manchester Auxiliary Society, for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
was stated by Mr. Robert Gladstone, the 
cbairman, that at the time of the formation 
of the society there were but thirty-five be 
lieving Jews in all England, but now there 
were two thousand in London alone, 
Se pes of eighty converts had been ory 
dained as ministers of the Church of 


gland. 

Tue Duc de Grammont Cadero _wno 
recently kilied an Koglisiman named Dilloa, 
& writer in the French journal Le Sport, ins 
duel, and was acquitted, as usual, by & 
jury, has been just condemned by the divil 
tribunals to pay w the mother of the deceased 
who was dependent on him, 3,000 francs for 
expenses of funeral, &c., and also ap annuity 
of 3,600 francs for her own life, with the re 
version of two-thirds of that sum to ber two 
sons, who are confined as junatics, 

A Hixpoo Missionary Socrety. —An Batt 
India says:—" We iearn from a2 & 
teem dent in Benares that some 
of the wealthy bankers of that city, 
at the bold earnestness and 
modern missionaries—forcing, as it 
Christianity on them in their very homes 
temples—have resolved to originate a 
missionary society for the pro be 
defence of Hindooism. At present We 
lieve the echeme is in its embryo state. 

Tue WeaLturest PrivatTe.— 
whose yearly income is said to be 

h Washi some 


with a Connecticut regiment, of vis 
a private. He sometimes acts — 
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PHILADELPHIA CATTLE 


Cristadere’s Hair Preservative 
tle during the past week 


Promptly attended to. K putto great expense 


ie ee 
recently described Paris 


H 
RS OR MUSTACHES!—My ON. 


GUENT wil force them Serer beavily in aix 


Is invaluable with bis Dye, as it imparts the nt 


Weeks (upon the smoothest 
the most bomutifui 


men sometimes pass 6to D4 cts wD. eucivelog a post paid addressed euvelupe, 


or injury to the skin. Price #1—eent by mail, 


Vitality to the Hair, 
Price, & ceuts, $1 and $2 per bottle, aceording 
bu lee, 


the evenings with other men's wives 








Post free, to any address, ou receipt of ap order, 
$30 Hogs brought fom RaH 























NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Eso. 
Bedford, Kings ot. Y 
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Wit and Humor. 
—_— 
A HIGH OLD ROMANCE. 
ome . 
‘The eapect of the mansion wer intensely 











you were inside, and inside when you were 
eat of doors. 
hed been exercised 


about the house, and & mam. 


Utterly miserable / 

Irretrievably wretched. 

Naturally the sympathetic reader will ache 
to know the reason. 


Rémnaelf into the affections of the pampered cheld 
of a es luxury! 


+ oe 


CHAPTER IL 


Onur thrilling tale opens of a misty evening, 
carefully; with the noble front door of this 
glided abode of misery. The brazen ex- 
brakeman entered with a beautiful red lan- 
tern clinging fondly to his muscular arm. 

Tt had clung there when he was discharged 
fom the service of the arrogant E. M. H. KR 
RB Co, through an irresponsible breach of 
trust. 

Iie had neglected to water the horee at the 
ond of the route / 

Bo gross « violation of the Co.'s humane 
Feguilations excited the ire of the old bald. 
headed reprobate who presided as President. 

The brakeman was ex pulsed. 

Does the thoughtless reader think the 
treatment bareh 

Not so. 

Bupposing this horse, through want of 
water, had, upon the return route, become 
exhausted and had fell down. Let your im- 
agination picture the dreadful catastrophe. 

Jn all human probability the car would uve 
come to 4 dead stop! 

His name was Dennis McCarthy. 

Buch was the name of the ex- brakeman. 

In one hand be bore a Patent Viler. 

This Oller had also fondly adhered to him 
epon his expulsion from the Co.'s service. 

Nine points of law invested him with the 
right of possession. 

He drew himself up in the hal! in an atti- 
tude of entire suspense, and listened. 

He heard nothing but silence. 

He heaved « yearning sigh up from the 
bottom of his burning heart, and inclined his 
classic head forward until his flowing, flaming 
beard reposed in luxurious struggles upon 
his brawny bosom. 

He then took a chaw of tobacoo, 

It was a grand spectacle, 

Why did he come? 

You will doubtless say, to grease the hinges 
of the doom, 

Not at all. 

As the suthor has previously announced, 
to mystify is not his intestion. 

Tia object was to worm himself still further 
tate the affections of the infatuated child of 
all this princely splendor / 

The euthor bas neglected to mention that 





The New System of Calisthenics, 


Asa great portion of human life is now de- 
voted tw the above exercise, it ought to be con- 
stantly practised in private, It hardens the 
retifa of the eye, aud imparts « look of de- 
termination to the brow.— Vanity Fisir. 





“Faith! and saved me hed!” chuckled 
MoCarthy. 

With that he got down upon his craven 
hands and knees, and with the terrible Patent 
Oiler between his teeth crept stealthily into 


. | the royal second parior, 


And the old man snored on in fancied se 
curity. 

Besotted fool | 

Know you not that the er-brakeaman is even 
now worming himedlf into the affections of 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Ever of thee I'm fondly dreaming, 

Morn, noon and night, wherever I may be, 

Ever I'm fondly dreaming of thee." 
“Why so pinsive, dearest?” murmured « 
base viol voice, heavily laden with the odors 
of the Indians’ favorite weed, in her large 
and languishing ear, asa green baize jacket 
threw its manly arms around her tender 
ostrich neck. 
That voice! he amelt it, and to emell it 
was to know it. 
“Oh! Den me luy, art cum f” 









sad without you,” she whis- 
her beautiful black hair care- 
shoulder and blinding his eyes 
eyed glance of dove-tailed ado- 


pered ; layin 
fully upon } 
with ac 
ra¥jon. 

“ Wilt fly wid me, darlint, to me red-wood 
shanty hard by the Mission road, where a 
sack of Murphys walt to call thee mistress, 
and thou shalt play all day wid swate soap 
sude in a new blue tub, and strangers shal) 
call thee happy? Dost like the picter ?” 

“ You bet I dust!" she sighed; “ but me pa 
nips the buds of me affecahions and rina our 
clinging souls apart.” 

“Tlist! Us ould brute slapes. We can 
give him the slip as slick as grase, Wilt go 
wid me to the praste this blissid night” 

“1 wilt,” ahe sighed. 

And they locked themselves fast in each 
other's embrace. 

And there they were! 


CHAPTER VY. 


* Love laughs at blackemiths.” 
An hour later there was a terrible concus- 
sion in the royal front parlor. 
The Old Bloated Aristocracy waa awake | 
Wide awake, 
Swearing. 
Stamping. 
Cursing. 
Raving. 
The royal back parler was empty. 


CHAPTER VL 


An old man sat on the widest board of the 
floor of a narrow room in the Insane Hos 
pital at Stockton. 

le always eat on the widest board. 
Because he was mad | 

One day a man passed the door of his den 


the child was « girl. hwith a Patent Oiler in his hand. 


Buch was his object, 


CHAPTER UL 


“ Deal wuth me ke indly, 
Cheer my young bart ; 

TL follow thee be-lindly, 
Wherever thos art.” 


This intoxicating original rhapeody floated 
upon the revished ears of the adoring McCar- 
ee ee ee eae 


He murmured: “ Bodad! that's the vice uy 
me dariint ™ 

‘Then he drew in an amount of air 00 Yan 
that it burst the lower horn button from of 
ef his elegant green jacket, and it fell 
‘With « great slap, spa/ onto the floor. 
Heoocs there f” bellowed « hoary bull- 


‘Veiee from the sumptuoes first parlor. 
P mumbled McCarthy ; “ Be jabers, 
that’s the onld blackguard! I'l smudge the 
G4 you my, pal” mammured 2 

voice from the royal ee- 
“T've drapped me smellin’ 


ah 
® 


“ Ha-a-a-eh !" shricked the old man, Jump- 
ing up like a cat touched with a hot poker— 
* Art worming yet?” 
To him there was but one oiler in the world, 
and but one man to carry it. 
He sat down on the wide board again and 
commenced crying. 
He cried all that day, 
He cried all night. 
In the morning there was two feet of water 
in the room. 
He cried all that day. 
He cried all night 
In the morning there was four feet of water 
in the room. 
The old man stil) sat on the widest board. 
A bald spot about two inches in circumfer- 
ence floated upon the surface of the water. 
Th was the extrome wp of the old man’s 


He had drewned himself in his own tears. 
Tie eat @ dead as a door-nail! 


SEQUEL. 
“ Are the praties dun yit, Judy?” 
Her name was not Jody. 
Te was Julia. 
Bat she hed marsied for love. 





Bap” 


Seog 28 te ete emcee 


Love levels all / 


tee eee Le ee 


It was Dennis who spoke. 
the Mission rosd. 


the saad which compused the Huor. 

Enjoying the same luxury were « dozen 
barp-yard fowls and 6 litter of pigs. 

It was a wens to delight the eye of an ultra 
democrat / 

Did Julie de Muggins McCarthy regret the 


I tell you she was gritty. 

“Taters is all you think of, you Lrish pad- 
dy,” was ber reply. 

“ Bedad! and if I'd thought a little more 
on um when I wok yer from yer father’s 
house I'd left yer. I havent had my fill ov 
um scince.” 

“Why not?” 

“Becase yer mouth is always Openin on 
um foreninst me.” 

You could see that the vulgar imputation 
crushed ber. 

She stared at him wildly for a moment, her 
face working into all sorts of expressions. 
Then she walked past him with dreadful de- 
termination in her manner, out of the shanty 
door, round to the rear. 

Would she kill herself? 

No, she is too coarse, 

Khe took a wvig of whiskey! 


Nors.—The author has endeavored to hold the 
mirror up to Nature, If the Images presented 
seem digtorted it is owing to the ob'iqueness of 
the glass. Hoping to encounter the reader at no 
distant day in the flowery paths of imaginative 
literature, be laviehes his esteem upon him and 
retires, —San Franctaco Golden Era. 

BaYINes THAT ARB NOT Poon Ricwarp's 
—Captain Billings is now in Poughkeepsie, 
and gives to the Press of that city some pro- 
verbs and sharp sayings. 

A man who will chaw turbacker will drink 
santy kruze rum, and a man that will drink 
santy kruze rum will go to the devil, anda 
man who will go to the devil is mean enuff 
tu du enny thing. 

Yu can tell just about what a man will du 
by hearing him tell what he has did. 

lam prepared tu sa tu seven of the rich 
men out of every ten, “ make the most of your 
money for it makes the most uf yu.” 

Delt is an Eal pot, a big hoal where yu go 
in, and a small one where yu kum out. 

Man was kreated a little lower than the 
Angela, and be has bin gitting a little lower 
ever since, 

The most oneasy kritter I ever persued was 
a bob-tail Bull, in fli time. 

When yu have serus trubble, du as the 
dogs du when they get whipped ; go in secret 
and lick your sores till tha git well, and then 
look up another fite. 

I have known folka, whose caliber was 
very amall, and whose bore is very big. 

There is this difference between rusting 
out and wearing out; if yu rust out, when 
yu git thru yu ain't worth « cuss, but if yu 
wear out, what's left of yu is fust-rate. 

This world is full of Faith; a quart of 
whiskay has at least a gallon of Faith in it. 

A big sou) makes a man look like an old- 
fashioned tin lantern with a kandle lit in it. 
The meanest man I ever nu was the one 
who stole a sugar whistle from a nigger baby 
wo sweeten a cup of rye koflee with, - 


Asxine roo Mucu.—A little boy “ well in 
his boots” for the first time, said to his mo- 
ther, after reading the customary chapter in 
Beott's family Bible : 

“ Mother, why did not Moses wear boots?” 
“Why, my son, what makes you ask that? 
perhaps he did; we don't know.” 

“No, mother, he didn't, because the Bible 
says that the voice that came out of the burn- 
ing bush told him to take off his shoes /” 
There was no reply to this clincher, 
Lirkrary Exuavetion.—Frequently we 
meet with a writer who achieves one remark- 
able book, and whatever other books he 
writes are comparatively failures—echoes of 
the same thought, repetitions of the same 
creations, The reason of that stint of inven- 
tion is obvious; the author has embodied cer- 
tain ideas long meditated; and if his book be 
really great, all the best of those ideas are 
poured into it. In the interval between that 
book and the next, he has not paused to 
ponder new studies and gather from them 
new kleas, and the succeeding books com- 
prise but the leavings of the old ideas. A 
man of genius is inexhaustible only in pro- 
portion as he is always renourishing his 
genius. Both in mind and body, where 
nourishment ceases vitality faila —Dulwer, 


Hints ror Dore Goop.—Three evenings 
in the week borrow the school-room, or any 
other room. Provide in winter a good fire 
and a good light; collect half a dozen poor 
boys, and hire a journeyman shoemaker for 
two hours each night, to teach these boys 
how te patch and mend shoes; and when s 
boy has shown his efficiency by mending his 
own shoes, then dismiss him; but give him 
the necessary tools, and a bit of leather, and 
advise him to pay for his instruction by 
mending the first pair of shoes for some poor 
child without charging for it; or let him 
gratuitously teach some fatheriess boy to 
mend shoes, as others have taught him. 


ing toward its close, they desire to make the 
best of the remnant that is left, and the 
most of everything they do. Youth thinks it 
has so great a futare befere it, and plans so 
many grand achievements for the coming 
“morrow,” that the common duties of the 
day are slightly and slightngly discharged. 
t@ The Scriptures speak of a man's ask- 


ing for bread, and receiving a stone. The 
ask for salt, and we give them salt- 


rebels 
petre. all a 
tH Noticing the beautiful hue which 


l 
f 
[ 
} 
é 





kine cutters, “A real Lady of the Laks," 


They were in tie redwood shanty, hard by 
Bix pledges of affection were wallowing in, 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF CALISTHENICS. 








is a pleasant alterative.— Vandly Fair. 


| Agricultural. 


ESTIMATING THE CAPACITY OF BARNS, 


Very few farmers are aware of the precise 
amount of shelter needed for their crops, but 
lay their plans of outbuildings from vague 
conjecture or guessing. As a consequence, 
much of their produce has to be stacked out- 
side, after their buildings have been com- 
pleted ; and if additions are made they must 
be put up at the expense of convenient ar- 
rangement. A brief example will show how 
the capacity of the barn may be adapted to 
the size of the farm. 

Suppose, for example, that the farm con- 

tains 100 acres, of which 90 are good arable 
land, and that one-third each are devoted to 
meadow, pasture and grain. Ten acres of 
the latter may be corn, stored in a separate 
building. The meadow should afford two 
tons per acre, and yield 60 tons; the sown 
grain, 20 acres, may yield a corresponding 
bulk of straw of 40 tons. The barn should, 
therefore, besides other matters, have a ca- 
pacity for 100 tons, or over one ton per acre 
asaverage. Allowing 500 cubic feet for cach 
ton (perhaps 600 would be nearer) it would 
require a bay or mow 40 feet long and 19 
feet wide for s ton and a half to each foot of 
depth, If 20 feet high it would hold about 
30 tons. If the barn were 40 feet wide, with 
10 feet posts and 8 feet of basement, about 45 
tons could be stowed away in a bay reaching 
from basement to peak. Two such bays, or 
equivalent space, would be required for the 
preducts of 90 well cultivated acres. Sucha 
building is much larger than is usually al- 
lowed; and yet without it there must be a 
large waste, as every farmer is aware who 
stacks his hay out; or a large expenditure of 
labor in pitching and repitching sheaves of 
grain in threshing. 
In addition to this, as we have already 
seen, there should be ample room for the 
shelter of domestic animals, In estimating 
the space required, including feeding alleys, 
&c.,a horse should have %5 square feet, a cow 
45 feet, and sheep about 10 square feet each. 
The basement of a barn, therefore, 40 by 75 
feet in the clear, will stable 30 eattle and 150 
sheep, and a row of stalls across one end will 
afford room for 8 horses, The 30 acres each 
of pasture and meadow, and the 10 acres of 
cora fodder already spoken of, with a portion 
of grain and roots, would probably keep 
about this number of animals, and conse- 
quently a barn, with a basement of less size 
than 40 by 75 feet, would be insufficient for 
the accommodation of such a farm in the 
highest state of cultivation.—J. J. 7'homaa, 











EARTH-WORMS, 
The earth-worm does not seam to have 
very much occupied the attention of natura- 
lista, Darwin has convinced us of bis utility, 
and has shown that he is the unrecognized 
agent who from time to time increases the 
vegetative mould that covers the surface of 
the cultivable soil. The worm does this by 
depositing upon the upper surface of the 
ground those little cylindrical heaps of fine 
corrugated earth which in growing weather 
are always to be found lying at the base of 
the grassy turf in lawn or field, and which 
we constantly see in the flower-beds of the 
garden. These worm-castings are so abun- 
dant in certain soils as to cover in a compa- 
ratively short time whole layers of lime, 
cinders, or gravel, and bury them several 
inches deep; and instances have been record- 
ed in which lands that had been completely 
faced with hard material have had, in the 
course of years, a soft soil more than a foot 
in depth deposited upon the hard artificial 
surface. Other writers have remarked on 
the conduct of worms under certain circum- 
stances. Thus it has been noticed by Mr. 
Jease that if you snatch a worm from his hole 
as he lies holding on to it with his tail, which 
he is fond of doing in moist weather, it is be- 
yond your power to put him into it again, 
and what is more, that he cannot get into it 
himself The same writer tells us that in the 
winter of 1836 he found one morning a num- 
ber of large earth-worms writhing in evident 
distress on the surface of a deep fall of snow ; 
and he accounts for the strange sight on the 
supposition that the creatures had wandered 
forth early in the night, which was moist 
and temperate, and had been prevented from 
regaining their holes by the sudden fall of snow. 


Horas-Snors ror Sxyow.—We printed a 
year ago some directions for making horse- 
shoes for use in winter to protect horses 
against the snow which gathers in large balls 
upon their shoes. These directions were to 
the effect that the upper side of the shoe should 
be made wider than the lower side, Thus made 
the snow will more generally fall out than 
from shoes made in the usual way. It is easy 
to try it. Many a horse has been ruined by 
having the coffin joint sprained in conse- 
quence of snow-balla—(ermantoun This 





grap, . 





This exercise is peculiarly adapted to bellicose persons. It strengthens the gastric 
organs, and is otherwige invaluable to recruits. It cures lumbago and common ague, and 











| FENCES, LIVE AND DEAD. 


E. Cornell, Esq., President of the New 

York State Agricultural Society, writing to 
the Country Gentleman in regard to fences, 
says :— 
The live fences of England I think less 
of than I did before I saw them. The hedge 
generally occupies as much or more land as 
our crooked rail fence, and is quite as expen- 
sive. A stone wall is the best and cheapest 
farm fence, when the material is at hand to 
build it. England and America both have 
more fence than is profitable or desirable in 
my opinion—the Continent perhaps has less. 
In travelling from Calais to Paris, thence to 
dnd through Switzerland, Germany, Prussia 
and Belgium, we saw no fencing of farms, no 
hedge-rows or waste land between crops.— 
Cattle are easier fenced in than out, and the 
easiest method is pursued. In England it is 
being discovered that they have more hedge- 
rows than they can afford, and one estate 
that I have heard of has recently reclaimed 
and added 45 acres to its tillable lands by up- 
rooting old hedges and consolidating fields. 
It is high time for a fence reformation at 
home, but we should not be so radical as to 
destroy all our fences at once. 


Useful Receipts. 


So_vent For OLp Putty AnD Parnt.— 
Soft soap mixed with solution of potash or 
caustic soda; or pearl ash and slaked lime 
mixed with sufficient water to form a paste. 
Either of these laid on with an old brush or 
rag, and lef, for some hours, will render it 
easily removable. 

Bset Roor Correr.—A very good coffee 
can be made of beet root in the following 
manner: Cut dry beet root into very small 
pieces, then gradually heat it in a close pan 
over the fire for about fifteen minutes. Now 
introduce a little sweet, fresh butter, and 
bring it up to the roasting heat. The butter 
prevents the evaporation of the sweetness 
and aroma of the beet root, and when fully 
roasted it is taken out, ground, and used 
like coffee, A beverage made of it is cheap, 
and as good for the human system as coffee 
or chicory. 

Warter-proor Boor So.es.—If hot tar is 
applied to boot soles it will make them wa- 
ter proof. Let it be as hot as the leather will 
bear without injury, applying it with a swab 
and drying it in by fire. The operation may 
be repeated two or three times during the 
winter, if necessary. It makes the surface 
of the leather quite hard, so that it wears 
longer, as well as keeps out the water. Oil 
or grease softens the sole, and does not do 
much in keeping the water out. It is a 
good plan w provide boots for winter dur- 
ing summer, and prepare the soles by tar- 
ring, as they will then become, before they 
are wanted to wear, almost as firm as horn, 
and will wear twice as long as those unpre- 
pared, 

For Sore Taroat anp Cnarrep Hanps. 
—Every family should keep a quantity of 
chlorate of potash. We have never found 
anything equal to it for a simple ulcerated 
sore throat. Dissolve a small teaspoonful of 
it in a tumbler of water, and then occasion- 
ally take a spoonful of the solution 80 as to 
gargle the throat. It is nearly tast¥le’s, and 
not at all offensive to take, and it is hence 
well adapted to children. Nothing is better 
than this for chapped or cracked hands 
Wash them in the weak solution, and they 
will soon be well. It is also good for a rough, 
pimply, or chapped face. It may be procured 
at any druggist’s—rchange Puper. 

HAIR DYE. 

FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Take gallic acid 10 grains. 
Acetic acid 1 ounce, 
Tincture of sesqui chloride of 

iron 1 ounce, 

Dissolve the gallic acid in the tincture of 
sesqui chloride of iron, and then add the 
acetic acid. Before using this preparation, 
the hair should be thoroughly washed, with 
soap and water. A desideratum tm this 
receipt is, it can be so applied, as to color the 
hair either Neck, or the lighter shade of 
brown. If black is desired, the preparation 
should be applied while the hair is moist, 
and for the brown, it should not be used till 
the hair is perfectly dry. The way to apply 
the compound is to dip the points of a fine 
tooth comb into it until the interstices are 
‘filled with the fluid, then gently draw the 
comb /through the hair, commencing at the 
roota, till the dye bas perceptibly taken effect. 
When the hair is entirely dry, oil and brush 
as usual. 


ta” In Moravia there is a man living, s 

peasant, who is one hundred and forty-seven 
years old, and still hale and hearty. He was 
formerly a soldier, and remarried at the 
age of ninety. He lives on milk and pote- 
ose 





























MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTER POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
I am composed of 65 letters. 

My 42, 55, 50, 45, 28, 5, 8, 4, 49, 52, 33, 29, 58, SI, 
5, ls now in the command of the 12, 98, 19, 
@2, of the Potomac. 

My 1, 64, 10, is double @, 13, 27, one-half of 11, 
65, 49, 28, one-third of 20, 41, 60, one-fourth 
of 35, 15, 48, 2, Gl, ome-OMth of 17, 9, 47, 
one-sixth of 6, 64, 40, 8, $1, 16, one-seventh 
of 11, 10, 40, 52, 34, 3, 36, SO, one-cighth of 




















The Riddler. 




































































greatest rectangle which can be inscribed in the 
quadrant of an ellipse whose seml-axis are x 
and 20 perches, and required their respectivé 
areas? H. TIEMAN. 


ta” An answer is requested. 

















Because they are not iced (noticed). padlé 
gar Why is lady who has bought #5: 

cape at half-price like an officer absent 08 

Answer—Because she’s got her fur-low- 








ANSWERS To RIDDLES 15 £457 


ENIGMA.—“ Jefferson Davis, the | wiscEl 
the Confederate States of Americ® 

LANEOUS ENIGMA.—MajorGener™l uly 

8 Grant, ENIGMA —You at presest — 
RIDDLE.—Ear, Bear, Dear, Fear, Hest oe 
Lear, Mear, Near, Pear, Rear, Sear, Te Wich 
and Year. ANAGRAMS.—Horace, . 
olas, Francis, Thomas, Benjamin, 1 
Charies, Robert, Edgar, Reward, Henry A cAl j 
Syivanus, Mary, Catharine. ALG 























PROBLEM.—4, 16, 64, and 256, 


re 


that stands 80 
lantic. And 
Timés (for ch 
of PO Bave read 






58, 49, 60, 14, 9, 21, 37, aud one-ainth of 30, 
15, 42, 43, 7, 46, 38, 56. 
My %, 10, 22, is the highest 28, 18, 52, 98, a¢ 55, 
18, 62, 63, 48, 41, 47, 42. 
My 39, 65, 57, is used to carry bricks. 
My 2%, 9, 58, is a very useful insect. 
My 31, 00, 8, 54, and 25, are numeral letters, - 
My whole was one of the bloodiest tragedies 1 
of the war, and the date of its occurrence 
G. M. TUCKER, 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, ] 
Iam composed of 4 letters. 
My 2, 3, 4, 16, 7, 30, 34, 39,13, ip a to ’ ‘ 
Florida, ; ot ; On 
My 338, 7, 43, 40, 21, 35, 9, 7, 17, 28, feo mao Fe 
Tennessee. Bi 
My 1, 11, 15, 37, 42, is a county in Virginia, La. 
My 12, 22, 1, 7, 26, 4, 38, is in Indian Territory, » 
My 19, 32, 41, 3, 20, 14, 31, is a town in Ohio, Tr 
My 30, 2, 21, 6, 24, 42, 29, is a town in Illinois, A 
My 27, 7, 36, 5, 16, 13, 4, is a town in Indiana oon 
My 4, 82, 20, 24, 25, 28, 7, 10, 44, 15, 13, 4 Ine oa 
eounty in North Carolina, an 
My %, 25, 5, 32, is a Western river. tion 
My 4, 7, 17, 24, 18, 39, 33, 14, Is a town In Texng, eo 
My whole is a verse in Psalms. . om A R: 
Baal 
ENIGMA. “a 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, awa 
I am composed of 22 letters. cran 
My 10, 2, 20, 12, 5,4, 11, 21, is a mode of con. — 
veyance, 
My 3, 13, 1, 15, is a kind of preserves. 
My 16, 17, 8, is a vessel for holding coffee. = 
My 22, 9, 12, is a kind of fish. 
My 19, 7, 18, 19, 14, is what is shown by those 
who subscribe forthe Saturday Evening 
Post. ror 
My 6, 10, 21, 7, 18, is a color. 
I hope that my whole will cat his Christmag 
dinner in Richmond. w. GT The + 
Albany, N. Y. 
The 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, The 
Complete in every house I've been. 
Behead, and still in the house I’m seen, The co 
Transpose and the horseman gallops over mo The 
As he rideth down to the neighboring sea. The m 
LATA. Strug 
RIDDLE. Itisar 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, For . 
Entire, I am a portion of anything. When ¥ 
Bebead me, and I become opposed to science, To ov 
Then transpose the first and second, and 1D@ | 
come a nuisance, , I shuad. 
Behead the nuisance, and a preposition will be And a 
= My thou 
Behead the preposition, and a beverage will To wo 
remain, 
What am I? G, M. TUCKER, Bleeps hi 
a D 
TRIGONOMETRICAL QUESTION, Or pacin, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, With y 
In measuring » right angle triangled tract of The tent 
land, where none of the three sides could be 
measured direct from corner to corner, I mem The ear 
sured from one of the acute corners across thé And thre 
tract, towards the opposite right angled line, and twe 
struck said line 19 perches from the other acuté He sees 
corner. I then went out these 19 perches to thig 
last mentioned acute angle, and from it I mea The dark . 
sured across the tract again toward the othef May be | 
right angled line, and struck eaid line ¥ perches The smok; 
from the first-mentioned acute corner, where I To yield 
had started at the beginning. Now eupposing I 
find each of these two measurements alike @ Ob, heaver 
length, and one of the right angled lines is knows war! 
to be 100 perches more in length than the oth@ My hear 
right angled line. What is the area of the sald breas 
tract? And what the length of each of its thred The thoug? 
sides. DANIEL DIEFENBACH Breaks ru 
Kratzerville, Snyder Co., ru. I fina 
fay” An answer is requested. rtp 
PROBLEM. — ! 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEXING POST P y life Is 
Which is the greater, the greatest circle or thé ington, 


DIOPHANTINE PROBLEM. To az Sour 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Castix, | 
It is required to find two positive whole Bums SIRE, Wr 

bers, whose sum shall be asquare. The sum A FAMILY 
their squares, a square; and the sum of tel’ e nae 
cubes, a square ? ARTEMAS M WiTnovt 
Franklin, Venango Co., Fu, pommel 
tay” Ali answer is requested. Fon ts 
APPLY To 

NUNDRUMS. 

ba” Which Pag ee moth mentioned TIONEERs . 
sacred history? Answer—Behe-moth. It OR To Mr 
from the query involved in the name, that it PorT, Bia 
questionable whether he was a moth or pot. The above 
gar” Who is the most Industrious of all po tupied a plac 
= ee for he turns the London Tiane 
tar What Snows docs Summer never sat ay ant 
Answer—The snows of age. aa it, r 
tar Why are the sherry-cobblers of the Passed more 
like the secessionists of the North? Anew at cee al 
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